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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 2gth Street, New York. 

Cable Address; ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

Londen: Arthur Ackerman, 1g1 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For toreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address,—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Complaints. —Subscribers who fail to recervea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head O/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Pogue at 
any news-stand or on any ratlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 
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ROBES AND GOWNS 
TADLER & FALK 


MAKERS OF HIGH CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 
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TAILOR AND GOLF SUITS—ENTIRE 
27 East 21st Street, 
B. 
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New York 
TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSM AKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave, 
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WV oa is regularly on sale by every first- 
class newsdealer throughout the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia, Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold,4 S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B, Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, Mac Donald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, gto Vine St, 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N.S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, T enn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R, M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St, 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., $ 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons, 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor. Chestnut 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co.,96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co, 

Portland, Ore., B, B. Rich, 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 

Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F, Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hotel, 

Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store, 

Seattle, Towman & Hanford, 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 

Toledo, J, Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G, Partee, 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 

Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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S¢ All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their régular customers,’” is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within roree days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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GOWNS 
15 West 30th Street 
E A N BURGER 


LADIES’ TAILOR 
RIDING HABITS AND CYCLING COSTUMES 
47 West 4sth Street 


A U 2 N E 


ROBES 
TAILOR GOWNS 
307 Madison Ave., New York 


AAME. C. A. SOCHOR 


ROBES, DRESSES AND TAILORING 
BEST TAILOR WORK GUARANTEED 


33 East 31st Street, Near Madison Avenue 
| imalrataidae DAMMRICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR 


STREET GOWNS AND RIDING HABITS 
18 East 20th Street, near Broadway 


M E. Vv. NOEL 


(Late with Felix, Paris) 
Importer and Maker of Robes and Tailor Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. 5th and 6th Aves., New York 


SCHROEDER 


M GOWNS AND WRAPS 
EVENING DRESSES 
} J { ° 


10 West 35th Street, New York 
Bar Harbor 
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LATEST DESIGNS IN GOWNS 
AND WRAPS 
42 East roth Street, 
IMPORTER, 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
zu East 33d Street, New York 
, , 
RAMEE, M G R 
FASHIONABLE 


DRESSMAKING 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ER TS M A 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
CORSETS AND JUPONS 

125 West s6th Street, New York 





ACCONELOUGH 
M 


ROBES 
STREET AND EVENING GOWNS 
527 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Me. Marie ELISE DE LATOUR 


LA VICTOIRE 
THE IMPROVED LADIES’ WAIST 
574 Fifth aves, New York 


Cc O N D O N 


HATS AND GOWNS 
TAILOR GOWNS AND EVENING DRESSES 
8 East 15th Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ROS 23 TFT 2B a L 
- DESIGNER 
EVENING GOWNS, STREET COSTUMES, ETC, 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











PERSONAL SERVICES 
HOPPING COMMISSIONS 
Promptly executed by a woman of taste and 
experience. Special attention given to mail 


orders, References given and required. Mrs. 
THERESA K, MORGAN, 115 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 
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Seen in the Shops. ; - 402 
Strays : 404 
What They ‘Read . 406 
Calendars . - 406 
New Editions of Old Favorites 

and New Favorites 406 
With the New Christmas Books 406 
The Art and Holiday Books 406 
On the Book Counter : 406 
A Garland of Christmas Carols 407 
The Contest of the Ivy and the 

Holly—verse_ . . ! . 407 


BOOTS AND SHOES 
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Maker of smart boots and shoes for ladies, 
gentlemen and children. Correspondence 
242 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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HATS AND BONNETS 


OUMAN S—H A T S 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 





Iss HARMAN BROWN 
HATS 
AND BONNETS 
4 West 38th Street, New York 


F L I S E 
— IMPORTER OF MILLINERY 


275 Fitth avenue, New York 
Opposite Hoi!and House 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
iss 7. T. SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE 
FINE CUSTOM WORK ONLY 
11 East 33d Street 





UX ELEGANTES 
CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
13 West 30th Street 


Paris New York 
AISON BENOIT 
a LINGERIES HAUTES NOUVEAUTES 


TROUSSEAUX A SPECIALTY 
37 East 21st Street, New York 


ME. JACOBY 


CORSETIERE DE PARIS 
THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
135 West 56th street, New York 


G AR D N E R 
CORSETS 

MADE TO ORDER 

244 Sixth Avenue, near 16th Street, New York 








SPECIAL NOTICES 
MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, tamilies and designers. 
Work sent for examination, returnable it not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Parsuivant- 
ot-Armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Socrete 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
1., Box 66 








SH RY A RODEN 

Japanese art objects, novelties in silks for 

ladies’ use, embroidered tea gowns, pillow 
covers, etc., 218 Fulton Street. 


EAUTY anp YOUTHFULNESS 
restored by facial treatment. Physical Cul- 
ture, Electricity—Specialty Obesity. Delicate 

children also successfully treated. Private lessons or 
classes, Miss S, BERGMAN, 54 West 23d Street. 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


ENRY BLACKWELL 
BOOKBIN DING, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 
56 University Place, Cor. roth St., N. Y. 





TOILET ARTICLES 





TARY SCOTT ROWLAND 
Retirines Face Cream; used and recommend- 
ed by Mmes. Patti, Melba and Langtry. 

$1.00 Mailed. 123 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. (Est. 1887.) 


6:7 2 nO. 8 42.2 TF 
Olein Skin Food endorsed editorially and 
officially by United States Health Reports. 
Price by mai!, $1.50; 17 West 26th St., New York. 


Ballade of Yule—verse , 407 
The a 40" 
The Holly—verse F 3 _ 
Miscellaneous. ia 
The Popular Novels and Stories 408 
Smart Fashions for Limited 

Incomes ° ‘ ‘ . 408 
As Seen by Him : ‘ . 40 


Notes bythe Way. 

A Holiday House Party 
New Lingerie. 
Answers to Correspondents vi 





DIED 


Br ce.—At his residence, 693 Fifth Ave, 
Thu., 15 Dec., Calvin Stewart Brice. 

Clarkson.—Suddenly, on 12 Dec., at hi 
residence, No. 22 W. 22nd St., New York, 
Thomas Streatfield Clarkson, in the 65th 
year of his age. 

Gray.—On Wed., 14 Dec., in the 84th 
year of his age, John A, C. Gray. 

Hoffman.—Suddenly, on 12 Dec., at the 
residence of her brother-in-law, George Mx. 
culloch Miller, Susan Ogden, daughter of the 
late Lindley M. Hoffman. 

Leary.—On Tue., 13 Dec , at his resi- 
dence, 3 Fifth Ave , Charles C. Leary. 

Worden.—At Hotel Savoy, on Tue, 
morn., 13 Dec., in the 7th year of her age, 
Florence, daughter of Daniel T. and Emilx 
B. N. Worden. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Jay-Wells.— Miss Laura Prime Jay, 
daughter of the late Peter Augustus Jay, t 
Mr. Frederic De Witt Wells, son of Mr. 
Oliver J. Wells. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Buckley-Terrell.—Mr. Wilfred Buck- 
ley and Miss Bertha L. Terrell, daughter of 


Mr. Herbert Leslie Terrell, will be married 
in All Souls’ Church on Sat., 31 Dec., a 
noon, 


Davis-King.— Mr. J. Edward Davis and 
Miss Elizabeth King, daughter of Mr. John 
Alsop King, will be married in Calvary Church 
on Tue., 17 Jan. 

Fiint-Slocum.—Mr. Sherman Flint and 
Miss Margaret Olivia Slocum, daughter of 
Col. J. J. Slocum, will be married at the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest on Tue., 14 
Fcb. 

Hollister-Sheldon. — Mr. Frederick 
Kellogg Hollister and Miss Harriet M. Shel 
don, daughter of Dr. George G. Sheldon, 
will be married in St. Thomas’s Church on 
Wed , 18 Jan., at 4 o'clock. 

Bliss. —Mrs. William H. Bliss will give 
a reception on 4 Jan., at her apartment is 
the Sherry building, 44th St. and Fifth Ave. 

Callender.—A thé dansante will be given 
by Miss Callender and Miss De Forest on 
Thu., 29 Dec., at their appartment, 27 E. 
72nd St.,in honor of Miss May Young, 
daughter of Mrs. Thomas Young, Jr. 

Perry.—Mrs. William A. Perry 
receive on Wednesdays during the season 
her residence, 7 E. 56th St. 

Peters.— Mrs. Charles Grenville Peters 


will 


will give receptions on 5 and 12 Jan., at her 
residence, 13 E. 76th St. 
RECEIVING DAYS 
TUESDAYS 
Brooks.—Mrs. Ernest A. Brooks, Mis 


Brooks, Tue., until Lent, at 19 E, 60th St. 
Rutherford. — Mrs. Wiliiam Walton 
Rutherford, Tue., in Dec., at 57 E. 53¢ 
St. 
Culver.—Mrs. 
Miss Clark, Tue., in Jan., 175 


WEDNESDAYS 


Adams.—Mrs. Henry Kingsland Adams, 
the Misses Adams, Wed., Dec, and Jaa, 
34 Grammercy Park. 


Everett Mallory Culver, 
W.. 58th St. 


THURSDAYS 
Bostwick.—Mrs. Albert C. Bostwick, 
Thu., 22 Dec., at 24 E. 58th St. 
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Chapin.—Mrs. Lindley Hoffman Chapin, 
Miss Chapin, Thur.,in Jan., at 5 W. 37th 


Sands.—Mrs. Benjamin Aymar Sands, 
Miss Sands, Thu., 5, 12, 19 Jan, at 58 W. 
48th St. 

FRIDAYS 


Davis.—Mrs. Henry S. F. Davis, Fri., 
at Riverside Drive North, cor. 108th St. 
Peters.—Mrs. Thomas McClure Peters, 
the Misses Peters, Fri. in Dec., 264 W. 94th 
dt. 
SATURDAYS 


Champney.—Mrs. J. Wells Champney, 
Sat. until May, at 96 Fifth Ave. 


DANCES 


Friday Evening Dances.—The first 
of the Friday dances was given on 16 Dec, 
at Sherry’s. The guests were received by 
Mrs. Benjamin S. Church, Mrs. Stuyvesant 
Morris, Mrs. Henry R. Beekman, Mrs. Archur 
J. Peabody, Mrs. John M. Bowers and Mrs. 
Edward Curtis. The cotillon was led by Mr. 
Alexander Hadden dancing with Miss Drexel. 
Among those present were Miss Susan But- 
ler, Miss Helen Peabody, Miss May Low, 
Miss Florence Cragin, Miss Eleanor Emmet, 
Miss Julia Delafield, Miss Crosby, Miss May 
Robbins, Miss Frances dePeyster, Miss Au- 
gusta dePeyster, Miss Dorothy Higginson, 
Miss Atterbury, Miss Dorothy Schieffelin, 
Miss Angelica Schuyler Church, Miss May 
Beekman, Miss Edith Jay, Miss Louise Gal- 
latin, Messrs. Hugh M. Benkard, J. Duane 
Ireland, William H. Fearing, E. Lansing 
Satterlee, Alexander Irving, Jr., Lawrence 
Gillespie, Walter Alexander, J. Dennie Mer- 
edith, Wolcott Phelps Robbins, Goelet Gal- 
latin, Raymond Lefferts and Edward C., 
Parish, 

ihpetonga.—The fourteenth Ihpetonga 
ball of Brooklyn will be given on 17 Jan. in 
the Assembly rooms of the Academy of 
Music. The entertainment committee are : 
Messrs. A. A. Low, Arthur M. Hatch, Ed- 
ward H. Litchfield and William Cary Sanger. 
The subscribers are as follows: Messrs. Fred- 
erick P. Bellamy, Frank S. Benson, Tunis 
G. Bergen, Samuel W, Babcock, William B. 
Brinsmade, Jonathan Bulkley, Dan‘el Chaun- 
cey, Sturgis Coffin, Carl H. De Silver, Will- 
iam E, Carhart, Norman S. Dike, Francis 
E. Dodge, Frederick A. Dwight, Horace C. 
Du Val, Arnold C, Dana, Francis L. Eames, 
Jonathan T, Lanman, Frederick A. Guild, 
Arthur M. Hatch, Albert G. Jennings, Ed- 
ward H. Kidder, E. J. Knowlton, John B. 
Ladd, John E, Leech, Edward H. Litchfield, 
A. A. Low, Henry W. Maxwell, James L. 
Morgan, Jr,, Frederick W. Moss, Wilhel- 
mus Mynderse, John Notman, Edwin Pack- 
ard, George H. Prentiss, H. Evelyn Pierre- 
pont, Jr., Robert L. Pierrepont, Henry T. 
Richardson, William Cary Sanger, George 
H Southard, Thomas E. Stillman, William 
A. Putman, John F. Talmage, Jr., William 
A. Taylor,,Wyllys Terry, Robert H. Tule, 
William M. Van Anden, Charles B. Van 
Nostrand, Frederic A. Ward, Edwin C, 
Ward, Walter S. Brewster, Arthur Corlies, 
1, Sherwood Coffin, H. Edward Dreier, 

oward J. Haslehurst, Otto C. Heinze, 
seorge Hewlett, Almet F. Jenks, James W. 
AacBride, Frederick B. Pratt, Charles A. 
herman, Henry S. Snow and John J. Van- 
trand. 

Paget.—Mr. and Mrs. Almeric Paget 
ull give a dinner, followed by a dance, on 

rl, eve., 23 Dec., in honor of Mrs. Paget's 
brother, Mr. Payne Whitney, 

Subscription Dance.—A subscription 
Hance will be given at Sherry’s on Thu., 5 
jan. Among the subscribers are Mrs. W. 
prarr Miller, Mrs. Peter Cooper Hewitt, 
Irs, Francis Key Pendleton, Mrs. Cornelius 
‘anderbilt, Jr., Mrs. Henry Payne Whit- 
ey, Mrs. M. Orme Wilson, Mrs. Lloyd S. 
Bryce, Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish and Mrs. Al- 
eric H, Paget, 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


St. Vincent’s.—The Ladies’ Auxiliary 
' St. Vincent's Hospital will give an enter- 
nment for its benefit on Wed. eve., 18 
in. Patronesses: Mrs. H Haggerty, Mrs. 
‘ugustin Healey, Mrs. C. Harvier, Mrs. P. 
Hanway, Mrs. Thomas Lewane, M:s. 





Joseph Canigan, Mrs. George Bliss, Mrs. A. 
Ashman, Mrs, E. D. Farrell, Mrs. W. Fan- 
ning, Mrs W. Roche, Mrs. W. Sheehan, 
Mrs. A. J. White, Mrs. T. White, Mrs, C. 
Walters, Mrs. C. Nagle, Mrs. T. O’Connor, 
Mrs. H. McCreery, Miss V. Olwell, Mrs. 
George Waddington, Miss Blessing, Mrs. C. 
M. Echeverria, Mrs. Stephen Philbin, Mrs. 
J. J. Walsh, Mrs. Hugh J. Grant, Mrs. 
Ferdinand Hirsch, Mrs. Juseph F. Daly, 
Mrs. Paul Fuller, Mrs. C. Aspel, Mrs. P. 
Doelger, Mrs. Joseph Bissell, Mrs. John 
Byrne, Mrs. N. P. Breslin, Mis. William 
Knapp, Mrs. Myles O’Brien, Mrs. Constan- 
tine MacGuire, Mrs. T. F. Gilroy, Mrs. T. 
F, Gilroy, Jr., Mrs. George Hecker, Mrs. 
James Curnan, Mrs, Thomas F, White, Mrs. 
William J. Kenney, Mrs. J. J. Harrington, 
Mrs. John Fox, Mrs. Eugene Kelly, Mrs, 
Martin B. Brown, Mrs. Robert B. Roose- 
velt, Mrs. Charles Phelps, Mrs. Frederic R. 
Coudert, Mrs. Brockholst Cutting, Mrs. 
Theodore F. Havemeyer, Mrs. Delancey 
Kane, Mrs. Thomas F. Meagher, Mrs. Mor- 
gan J. O’Brien, Mrs. David McClure, Mrs, 
John A. McCreery. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Portraits.—A loan exhibition of portraits 
is now being held at the Academy of Design 
in aid of the Orthopedic Hospital, The 
committees who have organized the exhibi- 
tions are Mr. Frederick D. King, Mr. Charles 
T. Barney, chairman; Mr. E. Hamilton 
Bell, secretary ; Mr. Edward A. Smith, treas- 
urer; and Messrs. Henry Marquand, Prescott 
Hall Butler, Stanford White, James L. Breese 
and Robert Waller, Jr., members. The 
ladies’ committee: Mrs. John Hobart Warren, 
chairman; Mrs. Charles B. Alexander, Mrs. 
R. Fulton Cutting, Mrs. Edmund Baylies, 
Mrs. M. Dwight Coltier, Miss De Forest and 
Miss Whitney. Artists’ committee: Messrs. 
J. Carroll Beckwith, William M. Chase, 
Edwin H, Blashfield and Francis Lathrop. 
Patronesses: Mrs, Henry E. Howland, Mrs. 
J. Borden Harriman, Mrs. J. E. Smith Had- 
den, Mrs. Harold F, Hadden, Mrs. Hewitt, 
Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin, Miss Iselin, Mrs. 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., Mrs. Columbus O D. 
Iselin, Mrs. Juilliard, Mrs, Morris K. Jesup, 
Mrs, Bradish Johnson, Mrs. J. Fredric 
Kernochan, Mrs. Edward King, Mrs. Gren- 
ville Kane, Mrs, Percy King, Mrs. Wood- 
bury Langdon, Mrs. Pierpont Morgan, 
Mrs. Clarence H, Mackay, Mrs. Astor, Mrs. 
John Jacob Astor, Mrs, I. Townsend Burden, 
Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting, Mrs. Charles H. 
Coster, Mrs. A, Cass Canfield, Mrs. George 
William Douglas, Miss Dehon, Mrs. Cleve- 
land Dodge, Mrs. H. Casimir De Rham, 
Miss C. De Forest, Mrs, — Beverley Duer, 
Mrs. Theodore Frelinghuysen, Mrs, Louis 
Fitzgerald, Mrs, Robert Goelet, Mrs. Elbridge 
T. Gerry, Mrs. George Gould, Mrs, Chester 
Griswold, Mrs, Stanley Mortimer, Mrs, Levi 
P. Morton, Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mrs. Ocl- 
richs, Mrs. Almeric Paget, Mrs. George L. 
Rives, Mrs. Roosevelt, Mis. Douglas Robin- 
son, Jr., Mrs. William Rhinelander Stewart, 
Mrs. John Sloane, Mrs. William D. Sloane, 
Mrs. J. Kennedy Tod, Mrs. H. McK. 
Twombly, Mrs, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mrs. 
Henry Payne Whitney and Mrs. Owen 
Wistar, 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Majestic.—Sailing Tue., 13 Dec., Mr. 
H, B. Ashmore, Mrs, Ashmore, Mr. Hall 
Caine, Miss Adéle Colgate, Captain and Mrs 
E. D. Ewart, Mr. F. B, Jameson, Mr. and 
Mrs, Alfred Duane Pell, Mr. G. Lawrence 
Perkins, Mr. L. M. Rutherford, Earl and 
Countess of Strafford, Mr. and Mrs. Wesley 
Watson. 

Paris.—Sailing Wed., 14 Dec., Mrs. J. 
J. Astor, Master Vincent Astor, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. D. Morgan, Miss Willing. 

Kaiser-Wilhelm I1,—Sailing Sat., 17 
Dec., Mrs. E, P. Cadwalader, Miss Cadwal- 
ader, Miss Mary Mapes Dodge, Dr. and 
Mrs. S. Weir Mitchell, Mr, and Mrs, Philip 
Schuyler. 








Ext week's Vogue will contain an ex- 
ceptionally large number of smart 


fashions, 





Hose not fortunate enough to be invited 
to house parties for the holidays will 
find much in the line of theatrical 

interest to amuse them on Christmas and 
New Year’s Days and it is most probable as 
heretofore that one must be a very early bird 
indeed to secure a good seat at any of the play 
houses, so vast will be the throngs on holiday 


afternoon and evening. The range of en- 
tertainment is very great, from the strenuous 
Christian to a two hundred bird show at a 
vaudeville house. 


The revival of Pygmalion and Galatea 
not appealing to the favor of the public, Miss 
Julia Arthur will revive a Lady of Quality 
this evening. 


Monday next will mark the reappearance 
of the Empire Theatre Stock Company 
which has suffered two months’ practical ban- 
ishment from home in consequence of the 
amazing success of Mr. John Drew and his 
associate Liars. 


Kate Kip has proved so successful at the 
Bijou that Miss Irwin is reported to have 
purchased the play outright, it being her in- 
tention to present the dashing commercial 
traveler Kate for the entire winter. 


Catherine continues at the Garrick until a 
little past the close of the year, when this 
charming play will give place to Zara, a Be- 
lasco adaptation in which Mrs. Leslie Carter 
is to be the star. 


A Dangerous Maid, now at the Casino, is 
scheduled for Boston representation week 
after next. What follows at the Casino does 
not'appear to be definitely decided upon, Lillian 
Russell’s name being about the only persistent 
item in the various rumors. 


The Three Little Lambs which are to fol- 
low the Runaway Girl at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre will engage the services of Virginia 
Earle and Adele Ritchie among others weil 
known in connection with the lighter forms 
of theatrical entertainment. 


The Castle Square Opera Company will 
appear during holiday week in Lurline. The 
from-way-back-known Bohemian Girl occu- 
pies the boards of the American Theatre for 
this week. 


The Sorrows of Satan, a dramatization of 
Marie Correlli’s novel, was placed upon the 
boards of the Broadway Theatre last evening. 
John E. Kellood enacts Satan. 


Vagabondia, by Russ Whytal, is the run 
of the week at the Harlem Opera House. 
The playwright and his wife enact the princi- 
pal performers. 


Mr. Nat. C. Goodwin comes week after 
next to the Knickerbocker Theatre, until 
which time Mr. W. H. Crane will continue 
there The Head of the Family, which has 
proved to be a great success. 


Trelawny, at the Lyceum, is drawing 


crowded houses as usual. 


The Little Host comes to the Herald Square 
Theatre on Monday next. This is described 
as a musical comedy written specially for Miss 
Della Fox and her company. 


Hotel Topsy-Turvy stops its New York 
representations on Saturday night at the Her- 
ald Square, from whence, it is rumored, it 
will go on the road. 


The Christian continues successfully at the 
Garden Theatre, where it seems likely to es- 
tablish an all-winter stand. 


The interesting announcement is made 
that some time in the spring Miss Maud 
Adams and William Feversham will appear 
together in a fine representation of Romeo 
and Juliet. 


A surprising statement is to the effect that 
melodrama of an intense comp'exion, as set 


forth in The Great Ruby, is to be nex) 
but one production at Daly’s Theatre, and 
that Miss Rehan is to appear in the part 
played by Mrs. John Wood—for The Great 
Ruby is a London success. 


Burr McIntosh is at the Pleasure Garden 
for the week, and also Marshall P. Wilder, 
who made his first appearance in vaudeville 
at Proctor’s Twenty-third Street house, 


The older Boucicault’s widow, Louise 
Thorndyke Boucicault, made her début in 
vaudeville at Keith's this week in a sketch 
entitled A Proper Impropriety. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, Sporting Life. 

American—8.15, Bohemian Girl, 

Bijou—8.20, Kate Kip, Buyer. 

Broadway— 8.15, The Sorrows of Satan. 

Casino - 8.15, A Dangerous Maid. 

Daly’s—8.:0, Merchant of Venice. 

Empire—8.20, The Liars. 

Fourteenth Street—8.15, The Village Postmaster, 

Fifth Avenue—8.10, A Runaway Girl. 

Garden Theatre—8.15, The Christian. 

Garrick— 8.15, Catherine, 

Harlem Opera House—8.15, Vagbondia. 

Herald Square—8.15, Hotel Topsy-Turvy. 

Knickerbocker—8.15, The Head of the Family, 

Lyceum—8,30, Trelawny of the "Wells. 

Madison Square Theatre—8.30, On and Off. 

Wallack’s—8.15, Pygmalion and Galatea and 
Mercedes 

Keith’s—Continuous performance. 

Proctor’s—V ariety. 

St. Nicholas Skating Rink, 

Tissot pictures—American Art Association. 

Koster & Bial’s—Burlesque and variety, 

Portrait Show— Academy of Design. 

Harlem Music Hall— Vaudeville. 

Pleasure Palace Continuous performance. 

Eden Musée —Cinématograph, wax works, etc, 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


FRONT PAGE 


Rincess skating coat of brown velvet, 
P trimmed with sable. Sable muff and 
belt. Underskirt of 
Brown velvet toque, 


boa. Silver 
brown broad cloth. 
with black ostrich tip. 


PAGE 393-—— TEA GOWN 


This is a very pretty idea for remodeling a 
slightly passé evening gown and making a lovely 
négligé. The under dress is of pink satin or 
silk, caught at the waist line with a girdle fast- 
ened with a jeweled buckle. It is inthis pare 
of the gown that you can utilize an even- 
ing dress. Over this is a loose flowing gown 
of chiffon in pale yellow edged with a 
flounce of chiffon, trimmed with a ruche, 
Chiffon jabot and moussequetaire sleeves. 
Other combinations of color can be used with 
equal success, 


PAGE 397——ROSENTHAL GOWNS 


Ricut Ficure—A new and unique model 
for an evening gown, built of pink brocade 
bordered silk. The skirt being made with 
the length of silk going around instead of up 
and down, in a flounce effect. The upper 
flounce continues into the train, which is 
seamless, the edges of the flounces and 
sides of train are scalloped and finished with 
a narrow band of sable. The front of the 
bodice is full with a jabot effect of the bro- 
cade border edged with fur. Shoulder bows 
of deep violet velvet. 

Centre Ficure—Reception gown of black 
corded silk en princesse. Back of gown and 
middle breadth of train of chenille velvet and 
jet embroidered on net ; on either side of this 
is accordion-plaited black chiffon, Deep 
collar with irregular edge of heavy white lace 
over white satin edged with a ruche of black 
chiffon, 

Lert Ficure—Dinner gown of white 
striped satin gauze and point d’esprit. The 
revers, overdress and bows on the shoulders 
are of gauze, the sleeves of point d’esprit 
and the flounces of the same edged with 
chiffon ruches. Chemisette of chiffon. 
Large white satin bow on the left side of the 
skirt. 


PAGE 400 


Matinée of fine violet cachemire. Trimmed 
with deep folded sailor collar and ruffle of 
sheer embroidery, or of embroidered mousse- 
line de soie in white or pale violet. Petti- 
coat of corded and tucked violet taffeta silk 

(Continued on page vii) 
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, I \He capacity for feeling others’ woes is more 


general than it was in forefather days, but 

it is not yet universal, even in those commu- 
nities which boast of being Christian; if it were there 
would be such an accession of charity as would pre- 
cipitate the millennium. As the capacity to realize the 
sorrow of the afflicted is not universal, it follows that 
restricted to a much narrower circle even is the appre- 
ciation of the little tragedies and the minor discom- 
forts of life endured by others ; and he who is sufh- 
ciently imaginative or tender hearted to sympathize 
with unhappiness that is voiced, and to divine that 
which is inarticulate, runs the risk of being regarded 
as not exactly sincere if he attempt to radiate an at- 
mosphere of sympathy and geniality. 


To the person of strong prejudices (which he calls 
likes and dislikes), a friendly habit of mind toward 
human beings generally is inconceivable on any other 
hypothesis than that of the rankest hypocrisy or an 
amiability that is closely akin to cowardice. Now 
the difference is fundamental between a pretence of 
personal regard and a general kindly interest in one’s 
fellows as travelers through what is most undeniably 
a vale of tears, even to the most fortunately placed; 
and to strive to make the world the happier for one’s 
being in it requires candor and strength of character, 
and as an ambition it is as worthy as to work for the 
world’s ethical betterment. The fact is, the heroism 
involved in intelligent effort to dispense cheer is not 
appreciated, although the beneficiaries are quick to 
appropriate the benefits however lightly they may 
esteem those whose public pose is one of general 
good will. The feeling is usually that the social 
philanthropist is making himself too cheap. 

This was admirably emphasized in a_ pathetic 














sketch whose hero was a hopeless invalid at a moun- 
tain resort frequented by those of little health as well 
as by tourists. This slowly dying man spent the few 
remaining months of his life in a daily trying to infuse 
brightness into the lives of his associate invalids and 
to aid such fellow guests as stood in need of diversion 
or sympathy. Finally he sacrificed himself so as to 
give distraction to a girl who had quarelled with her 
lover. Had this altruist saved the girl from a burn- 
ing building the popular perception would have com- 
prehended the heroism involved in the act, but his 
associates—and they fairly represent the average— 
were quite unequal to realizing that a dying man 
defying the physician’s warning and accepting an 
invitation to toboggan, so that another, in whom he 
had no personal interest, might forget her pain for a 
time, showed as grand self-abnegation as though he 
had risked his life by a river plunge. His fellows 
saw but a playing of the fool in his calculated table 
merriment, and his donning the cap and bells seemed 
for him the most fitting of characters in the masquer- 
ade which although suffering he planned, because 
ennui troubled the company, and which proved for 
him a dance of death. Nor did they realize even 
when he was gone and they missed his initiative what 
unselfishness and charity he incorporated into his daily 
life. 

The counterpart of the story can be seen in life. 
So strong upon us still is the savage impulse to 
tear, to rend, to cruelly criticize, that we suspect the 
sincerity and question the dignity of him, who pitying 
the follies and the crimes as well as the sorrows of 
poor stumbling humanity, tries humbly to follow in 
the command of his Master and love his fellow men, 
and shows that love by actingS out the gospel of 
cheerfulness. 


Ofna 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 
A VERSIFIER’S CURIOUSLY INEXACT STATEMENT 
—-RULES FOR PHILISTINE READERS—AN 
END TO STUDENTS’ SCARRINGS— 
WHIPPING AS A MEANS OF GRACE 
—DIET KITCHEN WORK— 
DOCK-TAIL HORSE TO 
BE BARRED OUT 
OF ENGLISH 
SHOWS 
Oetic license is understood to be a some- 
what lawless doing as the poet pleases 
with words and rhythm and fact, but 
when the versifier deliberately and grossly per- 
verts the truth shall he be permitted a shielding 
behind license? In a set of verses wherein a 
child asks what is night, and the versifier 
makes ineffectual attempts in various directions 
to get at an exact defining of it, he himself at 
last essays to answer the child’s question : 


I told her what I found the night to be: 

It is a black-clad nun 

Sent by the Gracious One 

To those whose hearts are blistered by despair, 
Who ache and wail and weep, 

And lays upon their hurts with gentlest care, 
The Lethean salve of Sleep. 


Who that has ever suffered but what knows 
only too well that however successful the suf- 
ferer may be during the activities of the day in 
thrusting his sorrow or his anxiety into the 
background, that so surely as he lays him down 
and attempts to woo sleep that, as inevitably, 
does he hold vigil with his trouble, which com- 
pels his whole thought. All the circumstances 
of it, its cause and its consequence, recur again 
and again to his mind, each detail being weari- 
somely reiterated. For hours he tosses about, 
and when from exhaustion he falls into slumber, 
it is one disturbed by dreams, an unrest, the 
farthest possible remove from Lethean salved 
sleep. It is curious that a versifier should fall 
into the error of making such nonsense the 
crown of his verses, and more surprising still 
that a literary authority should quote such 
an absurdity and classify it under poems (?) 
worth remembering. 


* 
* * 


An ingenuous writer commenting upon the 
feminine habit of reading the last chapter of a 
novel as the preface, in contrast to the mascu- 
line habit of beginning at the beginning and 
ending at the ending, sets down what he calls 
a few rules for discriminating readers, which 
are: 1 New books in paper covers should be 
read after the feminine system. 2 When a 
brand new author issues a brand new book, the 
feminine method is very safe. 3 When the 
newspapers hail the author as the Thackeray 
ot the United States, the Balzac of America, 
or the Fielding of the nineteenth ‘century, the 
feminine system should be vigorously followed. 
4 When a novel is suspected of a purpose, 
apply the system and discover the purpose. 
These whimsical rules are really practised, al- 
though heretofore unformulated, by large num- 
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bers of readers, more especially women who 
have not developed beyond the child's story 
book stage of literary appreciation. Librarians 
—those especially in the private lending libra- 
ries—are much harassed by the ladies’ maids 
that appear frequently during the week, and 
invariably on Saturdays, with requests from 
their mistresses for a book that ends well—the 
invariable requisite. We rather flatter our- 
selves that we have gotten ona little in art, and 
that a measure of culture has developed ; but 
after all only the few have progressed. Phil- 
istinism is everywhere, and nowhere is this 
spirit more in evidence than among women 
subscribers to libraries. 
x % 

The putting of hazing under the ban has 
been nearly coincident with the first serious re- 
buke administered by university authorities in 
Germany to student duelling. As cabled 
some weeks ago, it was old Heidelberg that 
took the initiative—and a stern one it was—for 
eight students, accused of sending out chal- 
lenges were suspended from the college for 
four and one-half years. So great a loss of 
time in the life of a student is a serious matter, 
particularly for youths from the middle class, 
and this punishment will, without doubt, effect 
a great reform in this barbarous survival. A 
German student with his sword-scarred face 
suggested nothing so much to an American as 
an Indian warrior, and that a nation who have 
shown such capacity for romantic affection, 
love of home and proficiency in the arts, could 
still countenance a brutal trial of skill, boast- 
ing of proficiency in it, and carrying about its 
scarrings with pride, has been one of the curi- 
osities of man’s unequal development out of 
savagery. 

- 
* * 

The return of whipping as a means of re- 
proof and discipline is being advocated by Mr. 
John G. Shortall, who as president of the Illinois 
Humane Society has been identified for years 
with efforts for the prevention of misery and its 
alleviation. Mr. Shortall’s studies in human 
nature have resulted, as have all other intelli- 
gent observation in the conviction that a not in- 
considerable portion of even enlightened peoples 
are moral defectives and that it is useless to 
attempt to persuade them to respect for law 
through means ordinarily employed. Lashing 
in private is urged as the suasion likely to be 
of the best avail with the hoodlum, the wife 
beater, the criminal vagrant. Through physical 
pain the expectation is that these lost souls will 
come to realize that they must fall in step with 
their generation. In a most persuasive speech 
on the subject lately Mr. Shortall referred with 
contempt to the maudlin sentimentality of the 
age—a fit characterization of much that mas- 
querades as philanthropy. 

- 
* % 

Any worker in the camps of the soldiers 
this autumn must have come to realize as never 
before the value of diet kitchens as aids to 
recovery. As helpless as sick soldiers is the 
poor tenement population and no more worthy 
and helpful charity exists than the New York 
Diet Kitchen, which controls four kitchens in 
this city. This philanthropy is managed on 
strictly business principles and every precaution 
is taken to prevent other than the destitute ill 
from reaping the benefits of the work. Through 
the dispensary doctors and matrons in the em- 
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ploy of the association each case is investigated 
and its need intelligently met. The fair 
recently held in behalf of the Diet Kitchen is 
said to have netted a goodly sum, but funds 
are not only always required for the existing 
kitchens, but the establishment of additional 
ones is much to be desired. 
x“ * 

The significant announcement is made that 
the Royal Agricultural Society has recently 
sent out a set of rules for future exhibitions in 
which it is set down that at next year’s show 
no yearling with a dock tail shall be eligible 
and that the following year no two year old 
will be accepted, nor three years old the year 
after. As England sets the horse fashion for 
this country the dock-tail horse is probably 
doomed here also and another cruel fashion 
will have had its day. The presence of dock- 
tail horses has been a curious commentary on 
the ineffectiveness of laws to remedy an evil if 
public sentiment does not support them. Most 
persons will be surprised to learn that there is 
a law on the statute books in this state against 
docking horses, which fixes a penalty for any- 
one performing the operation. And yet in 
spite of societies which claim it as their express 
business to consider the rights of dumb crea- 
tures and with a veterinary profession with a 
reputation for humaneness and honor to main- 
tain the maiming of horses has been going on 
at a barbarous rate. 


THE COQUETTE’S REPLY 


E says I should not give a glance 
To other men ; 


But ’tis no gift, for by some chance 
I’m sure to get one back again, 
Or two or ten. 
Besides I only look to see 
If any of them look at me. 


He says I ought to see as through 

My lover’s eyes ; 
But I reply that so I do, 
For where he looks, there I look, too, 

For I.am wise. 
And I know that he must look—to see 
If any of them look at me, 

George A. King. 


WHAT THEY SAID AND HOW 
THEY SAID IT 


Hey were lovers, and each had a possessed 


firmness of character. Indeed, so de- 
termined were they that their friends 

sometimes gave this characteristic a less flatter- 
ing name. 

** You will give it up, dear ?”” he said, per- 
suasively. 

‘¢ Certainly, if you can tell me why I should 
do so,’” she replied with directness. 

‘« Because I think you would regret it,*’ he 
said, advisedly. 

«« But I do not agree with you*’ (sweetly). 

«« That is because you will not look upon it 
in the right light ’’ (doggedly). 

‘¢But yours is the northern exposure”’ 
(smilingly). 

‘«* And yours is not practical *’ (hastily). 

‘« That is a matter of opinion ** (icily). 

«« There can be only one on such a point”’ 
(conclusively). 

‘« But permit me to say in this case there 
are two’” (decidedly). 


(Continued on page 398) 
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(Continued trom page 396) 

** Then drop yours and let there te but 
one’’ (softly). 

‘¢ I could not be so weak ** (sternly). 

‘* It would not be weakness to yield to my 
wishes ’* (tenderly). 

‘<It would be worse ; you could never re- 
spect me again ’’ (hesitatingly). 

«« Just try me, Sweetheart ’’ (caressingly). 

‘No, I cannot act against my judgment”’ 
(haughtily). 

‘« But suppose you haven't any ?*’ (Hum- 
orously. ) 

‘¢I would rather die than give in to you on 


such a momentous question”’ (valiantly). 

‘© Then there is no more to be said”’ 
(coldly). 

‘*¢ Why have you said so much?’ (Inno- 
cently.) 


‘¢ Because I hoped your love would stand 
the test ’’ (indignantly). 

‘¢Of what, your superior knowledge ?*’ 
(Sarcastically. ) 

«« That and more’’ (witheringly). 

‘¢ There is nothing more to be said ** (pas- 
sionately). 

‘*Then I wish you good evening ”’ 
litely). 

<¢ Do not trouble to return *’ (distantly). 

««T live but to obey, madam’’ (grandilo- 
quently). 

‘¢Oh, but what was it all about?’’ 
citedly. ) 

‘«T really do not remember”” (slightingly). 

‘¢ But what can I tell the girls?*’ (Plain- 
tively.) 

‘« Oh, pray suit yourself’’ (indifferently. ) 

‘« Don't be so unreasonable ’’ (petulantly). 

«¢ Reason is not in it’’ (slangily). 

‘©Oh, do be kind”’ (tremblingly). 

‘« You will not let me be’’ (waveringly). 

«« Well, say I was right *’ (sobbingly). 


(po- 


(Ex- 


‘Oh have it your own way !”’ (Smother- 
ingly. ) 
Edith Dickson. 
SE aie rig rape 
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(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


SHOOTING COSTLY TO HOST AND TO GUEST— 
DAILY TIME LIMIT ON SOME ESTATES— 
FRENCH CUISINE UNSATISFYING DIET 
FOR HUNTERS—POPULARITY OF 
POLO—-UNIQUE HIGHLAND 
HOME——THE LADY OF THE 


GREAT WORLD AND 
SHE OF THE HALF 
WORLD 


‘T \He town is deserted! Everyone is in 

the country, and the sounds of the 

rifle and of gun re-echo throughout the 
iand. Men just at the present moment appear 
to have but one object in life, namely, shoot- 
ing, and as for the women—well they adapt 
themselves to the circumstances, and where 
they do not walk with the guns themselves, 
remain content with flirting nineteen to the 
dozen at the various country houses which now 
form the headquarters of English society. 
Shooting is a costly sport to the host, as well 
as to his guest. What with the expenses of 


preserving, stocking, etc., it is probable that 
every brace of birds cost the owner or the 
lessee of the land at least three times as much 
as the birds would fetch if purchased in the 
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market, while the guest, if he desires any 
decent treatment in the matter of position at 
the covert side, and care of his guns, has to 
give tips of extraordinary magnitude to the 
keepers and to their assistants. 

Some hosts are very crotchety in connection 
with the shooting, and indulge in fads, which 
if not humored by the guests are likely to 
lead to unpleasantness and to the breaking off 
of friendly relations. At the Duke of West- 
minster’s and at a number of other houses no 
one is permitted to shoot for more than three 
hours daily. It was the Queen herself who 
first inaugurated this rule. She took the 
ground that everybody could get all the shoot- 
ing that he wanted in the space of three 
hours, that hectacombes of game were vulgar 
and bad form, and that by restricting the sport 
each day she was enabled to place the Royal 
covert at a larger number of guns than would 
otherwise have been the case. In fact it is 
only at a few country seats such as at the 
Bradley-Martin’s Scotch home at Balmacaam 
that no limit is placed upon the shooting, 
the bags there consequently showing bigger 
records than those of any other sporting 
estate. 

It is at these country houses that one’s 
attention is drawn by a thousand trifles to 
the wide gulf that divides the really nice 
people from the new rich and the parvenus. 
Thus it seems impossible to impress upon the 
mind of the latter that elaborate French cook- 
ery is entirely out of place in the country at 
this time of the year. In fact it is unseason- 
able. A man who has been out on the 
moors or in the coverts during the greater 
part of the day craves for something more 
solid and _ substantial than riz de veau 
truffé en caisse, supreme de volaille, or other 
similar dainty and delicate creations of the 
French cuisine. These are acceptable in 
London where the palate especially towards 
the end of the season is more or less jaded, and 
the appetite on the wane. But they are 
wasted on a horde of hungry hunters, who 
would infinitely prefer mock turtle soup, boiled 
salmon, saddle of mutton, roast partridge, and 
some solid English entremett, and a winding 
up with kippered herring, or finnon haddock on 
toast. In fact the owner of a country house, 
who knows what he is about, will dispense his 
French chef from any participation in the prep- 
aration of the dinner in the evening, and will 
restrict him exclusively to the luncheon at two 
o’ clock, at which only the ladies and the men 
who do not take part in the shooting are present. 
If I lay so much stress on this it is because it is 
one of the principles of country house enter- 
tainment, which few people seem to ap- 
preciate or to understand, and yet which is 
indispensable to the comfort of the house 
party. 

Another feature of country house entertain- 
ment this autumn jis polo. During the last 
twelve months country polo associations have 
been organized in almost every shire, so that 
there are games two or three times a week in 
the vicinity of most country seats which en- 
gage the attention of the women and the en- 
ergies of the men. Nearly everyone plays 
polo nowadays, and whereas there were but 
half a dozen clubs a decade ago, there are 
nearly a hundred to-day. It isa grand game 
which the military authorities do well to en- 
courage. For it teaches habits of strict obed- 
ience, and of unselfish combination for the 
benefit of comrades, which cannot but prove 
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useful in army service, of which indeed obedi- 


ence is the backbone. Moreover at polo cav- 
alry officers acquire a ‘dash and a firmness of 
seat not easily disturbed in trying circumstances 
—acquisitions which in charging an enemy on 
rough ground may prove of the utmost ser- 
vice. 

One of the gayest country houses at the 
present moment is Mar Lodge, the Duke of 
Fife’s place on the Deeside. A friend who 
has been staying there with the Prince of 
Wales and with his daughter is enthusiastic in 
his praise of the perfection of this new High- 
land home of the Macduff, and which only 
just completed, occupies a site on the opposite 
side of the river to that of the mansion that 
was burnt down about two years ago. It is 
the queerest-shaped building imaginable, being 
semi-circular or crescent-shaped in front and 
forming three sides of a square at the back. 
The style of architecture is old English, half 
timber, and half granite, the latter of a very 
beautiful coral pink color. Round the lodge 
runs a broad veranda seven hundred and fifty 
feet in its entire length, supported on the 
trunks of native spruce fir, twisted branches of 
the same being effectively utilized to form the 
spreading bracket supports of the verandah 
roof. These supporting timbers and all the 
external woodwork are stained a rich brown 
color and varnished. The windows are of the 
graceful French casement style. Both the main 
building and the veranda are roofed with small 
square ruby tiles. Inside the floors are of oak 
and the walls paneled with light-tinted pine 
to a hight of eight feet. , 

There are no less than fifty bed rooms for 
guests, nearly every one with its own sitting 
room and bath room, while the servants rooms 
number considerably over a hundred. Just at 
present the house is full to overflowing, and 
the party assembled there is very genial and 
merry, one of those house parties in which En- 
land’s future king so delights. 

A good deal of talk is taking place in the 
various country houses about a_ well-known 
American lady's squabble at Homburg with 
Lianne de Pougy. The lady is well known 
and much liked here. But there seems to be 
a disposition even on the part of her best 
friends to consider that she has made a mistake 
in the matter. Nowadays with our out-of- 
door life, our dinners and suppers at public 
restaurants, our preference for seats in the 
stalls to private boxes when we go to the thea- 
tres, and above all with our foreign trips every 
year, it is inevitable that our wives, our moth- 
ers, our sisters, our daughters should be con- 
stantly be brought into contact with the ladies 
of thehalf-world. It cannot be helped. There 
is but one course for our women folk to adopt 
when brought by chance into momentary prox- 
imity with these demoiselles—that is, to ignore 
them altogether, not offensively, as if afraid of 
contamination, but serenely, and ina high-bred 
manner. In Vienna as in Paris I have seen 
the greatest ladies in the land, including arch- 
duchesses and queens, sitting in the public 
gardens, such as for instance the Stadtpark at 
Vienna, in the presence of women of the half- 
world at adjoining tables without showing any 
signs of displeasure. For the American lady 
to object to inhabit the same hotel as a Parisian 
demi-mondaine, is merely to give the latter a 
notoriety and a celebrity, which the woman 
would not otherwise enjoy. 


The Rag. 


London, November, 1398. 
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SURPRISING COMBINATIONS OF TULLE AND FUR 
—LIKEWISE CURIOUS FUR TRINITIES— 
LONG-TAIL COATS NOT YET POPULAR 
——-REDINGOTES IN TURQUOISE 
BLUE AND IN VELVET 


L] the tentative modes of the past two 
A seasons scarcely prepared us for the 
revival of Louis Philippe and early 
Victorian fashions as we see them to-day, 
modified in a measure, it is true, still losing 
none of their old-time quaintness. Still, so 
great is the diversity of styles and periods that 
our privileges to wear this or that, or select a 
part of one costume to wear with quite a mod- 
ern nouveauté, remain as great as at any other 
time, if not greater. Inthe way of breaking 
loose from cast-iron fashion laws there exists, 
at this moment, a perfect débacle. Instance 
the treatment of fur-made garments and trim- 
mings. Ermine, sable and broadtails com- 
bined represent chic and elegance in coat or 
cloak, and so do many other combinations of 
fine furs. In millinery, tulle, the most airy 
fabric used, combined with sable, mink or 
chinchilla, is the smartest of headgear. Skirts 
of tulle, net or mousseline are combined with 
peplums and tunics of velvet, while velvets 
themselves are treated to stitchings as if they 
were cambrics or lawns ; and it must be con- 
fessed that in both cases velvets look all the 
prettier for this modern touch, odd as it ap- 
peared at first. 


SHORT COAT STILL REGNANT 


Representative American taste—not that of 
the smart few who are fitted out by leading 
Paris fournisseurs—has proved itself invulner- 
able so far as wearing half-long coats or 
coat-tail basques is concerned, and turned its 
back, figuratively, on the shawl-shaped mantle. 
All importations embracing these articles have 
been carried with loss. The short coat still 
remains supreme. Tailors are, however, 
weary of turning out the same style of short 
coats for their clientes, and of altering the 
sleeves of coats they made last winter. 


REDINGOTE FINALLY POPULAR 


The only solace left them is the long walk- 
ing coat, or redingote. That is no mean con- 
tent, for such coats are a test of skill, and ex- 
act not only fine materials and the richest of 
silk linings, but the finest of fur trimmings as 
well. When smartly made they reflect great 
honor on the tailor and elicit admiration on all 
sides. A few of these charming coats were 
worn last winter, but they were not taken up 
except by a few smart women ; but this season 
they have made a decided hit, and we shall see 
much of them. 


DRESSY EFFECT OF REDINGOTE 


Redingotes may be made extremely dressy 
by having the skirt fronts thrown off into a 
wide space, then rounded off towards the back 
where they must lie on the ground and show 
nothing of the skirt beneath. Handsome vel- 
vet petticoats furnish the tablier front of cloth 
coats and are trimmed besides with bands of 
fur. A cloth redingote may be extremely 


chic if trimmed with cloth alone, but it must 
be knife cut, and in fitted bands around the 
skirt with several collar capes, revers and cuffs, 
which must overlap and cousequently be grad- 
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uated in size. Very often white cloth inter- 
layers are used among the overlapping of col- 
ored cloths and of black ones too. As they 
show but an inch at most the effect is very 
happy with golden browns, fuchia and Vene- 
tian reds, beiges, plum colors, and new blues. 


ONE IN TURQOISE BLUE 


As these coats are exclusively dress affairs, 
for afternoon wear, a beauty in light turquoise 
blue lined throughout with heavy white satin, 
is an example of one just sent home to a débu- 
tante of this season, a lovely brunette, who 
will wear with it a dark mink toque turbaned 
in white tulle with great bunches of violets on 
the left. There is a high mink collar with 
facings or boa ends of fur clasped at the belt 
with an antique clasp and a bunch of violets. 
A double shoulder cape lined with white satin 
and bordered with mink, which ripples in a 
quaint odd way, is balanced by a single border 
double the width around the bottom and fin- 
ishing off the tronts of this delicious garment. 


VELVET REDINGOTE OPPRESSIVELY WARM FOR 
RECEPTIONS 

Velvet redingotes have been inspected where 
a bolero in Venetian point with elbow sleeves 
to match marked a note of extreme full dress. 
Ermine and frills of lace formed the jabot and 
collar, the rest of the coat being without any 
trimming whatever except six handsome but- 
tons in front. Other velvet long coats depend 
on chinchilla or sable collars and cuffs for their 
sole trimming. They will be found very 
warm inthe crush afternoons of the season, 
even if thrown open. 


GLIMPSES 


How— 

Jaunty are those smart Russian cloth coats 
or long basque coats belted in at the waist and 
how becoming to pretty young figures. 


RATHER— 

A relief to the eye, is it not, to find that 
hips ‘¢ made according to measure’’ are being 
so rapidly discarded? Mme. la Mode this 
winter will have none of them, and what good 
sense and good taste she is showing. We who 
love nature’s graceful lines are more than 
thankful. 


Be— 

Sure to have your jacket interlined with 
chamois skin, if you are ordering a two piece 
broadcloth winter suit, especially for street 
wear Spare no expense to have the collar 
high and fur-lined and let the one rever be 
ample and form an inner facing. With muff 
to match and your toque brim or crown of fur, 
you will be smartly set up. 


THaT— 

Long thin necks, heretofore a femine an- 
atomical calamity, have become through the 
caprice of fashion one of the most desirable 
physical possessions, as such necks are alone 
capable of being trimmed according to ultra 
chic regulations. 


In— 

Deep mourning wear boas of English 
crépe, that is, high crépe ruffs with long scarf 
ends. Follow all smart tailor-made gown sug- 
gestions in dull cloth trimmed with crepe and 
observe the same rule for coats and redingotes. 
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[Note—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops 
where articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and 
addressed envelope for reply. See illustrations on page 405.] 


Verything is wreathed in greens, the 
EK shops have on their holiday attire and 
the air is filled with Merry Christmas 
and the smell of holly. There isa scattering, 
pushing mass of people that it is hard to elbow 
one’s way through. This is all very merry and 
jolly, but if we are not in the mood it proves 
a bore, or if one be sad there is no season so 
trying to bridge; but a truce to sadness—no one 
wants to hear of that, and philosophy always 
stands ready to put us on its broad table-land 
far from human emotions, and there are few 
worries that one can’t argue themselves out of. 
But why am I talking of this? It is all very 
obscure when the shops are moaning and groan- 
ing with their loads of pretty things all waiting 
to be bought, only the faces we occasionally 
meet cannot help but touch a chord of sadness 
and start one thinking. 

Well, to begin with something frivolous: 
There is a delightful ball gown like the sketch 
all chiffon and sequins and a mass of loveliness 
ready to be ordered by some woman who will 
gracefully sweep down long polished halls or 
cleverly sit through some long dinner and 
makes it proud of its wearer. It is most de- 
sirable to be in sympathy with one’s clothes 
and wear them as if they were old friends, it 
assures both the success of the frock and the 
wearer. 

Another smart costume is a cloth and velvet 
combination in deep mauve tint. The skirt is 
all of cloth, and the Louis xvi jacket is clever 
and well built. A chenille and worsted em- 
broidery in flower design scatters over cloth 
and velvet, so one can scarcely tell where one 
ends.and the other begins. The high girdle 
has above it a front of white chiffon. The 
price of this lovely frock is $250. 

If a beautiful fancy watch of enamel is 
wanted, one like the sketch can be bought for 
$25, including the pin. It is a charming little 
bit and well worth owning. I said sometime 
ago that watches pinned on were passé, but if 
ever there was a time in which every taste 
could be gratified, this is the period, and 
many well-dressed women still cling to the 
pins. 

A simple and attractive little gift is a fan- 
shaped handkerchief-box. Each division of 
the fan holds a handkerchief, and each hand- 
kerchief is different, the price only $1.50 com- 
plete. 

Real Vernis Martin is so rare that it is a 
farce to call the reproductions by the same 
name. Martin was a coach builder in the time 
of Louis xvi, and originated the painted and 
then varnished panels of coaches, and brought 
to such high perfection the work that from 
that a craze for the furniture arose, but there 
is comparatively little of it left, and that is 
very expensive. However, the imitation is not 
bad, and many people are fond of it. For $27 
I saw a nest of tables. These nests are ex- 
tremely useful, giving such a variety of. sizes. 

A very good cabinet in the same furniture 
was $50. 

$35 was the price of Louis xvi design curio 
tables, small and oval. 

A Roman chair, which was an odd and 
attractive-looking piece of furniture, the wood- 
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SILVER FANCIBS FROM MERIDEN CO. 


(Continued trom page 402) 
work of gilt and seat of brocade, cost $29. 

A dainty and attractive sewing table in 
Vernis Martin can be had for $29. 

While on the subject of tables, I found a 
lovely mahogany tea table, double decker and 
very good design, for $21. 

A Chippendale breakfast tray, oblong, with 
heavy brass handles, is $11. 

Single brass beds can be had for $25 and 
double ones for $75. 

Couches are from $14 up, but those at $14 

‘are very comfortable and have a big box space 
underneath. 

Little pedestals in ebony have a thermometer 
attached to the side and at the top a little 
statuette in ivory tints ; these are new and very 
pretty and are $1.50 and $2. 

For men, razor sets are good presents ; the 
outfit, which consists of the razors and and two 
bottles ; comes in a soft tan leather case that is 
most attractive and folds up into no space at 
all, price $6. 

A new photograph stand, the nearest ap- 
proach to the old family album I have seen, is 
in carving and is intended to hold many pic- 
tures. It can be had for $22 and isa very 
lovely thing. There is a mahogany base with 
ormolu work, and hung on this are numbers of 
frames all in a deep mahogany tone of leather 
with a tracing of gold about the borders. 
These frames are divided, some with places for 
two or three small pictures and others for cab- 
inate. I should say in all there are a dozen 
frames with places for photographs on either 
side. 

A lovely glazed green writing box cost $5 
and when opened held wax tapers, sealing 
wax, paper cutter, scissors and other articles 
necessary to the desk. For traveling such a 
case would prove invaluable. 

Golf enthusiasts can find lovely golf calen- 
dars, large and very attractive, only $1.10 
each, 

In the toy department I had to literally 
pick my way, so full was it of open-eyed and 
mouthed cherubs, who stand spell-bound in 
front of Santa Claus’s handiwork, and busy in- 
deed must he have been for the past year to 
have turned out such an array. There was a 
coterie of sawdust and bisque dolls in one 
large case, that made little velvet-coated dames 
stubbonly refuse to move on. It even made 
me a bit covetous as I looked at the lovely lit- 
tle images dressed in all the daintiness and 
smartness of the season’s mode, and down in 
one corner stood such a perfect little dressing- 
table for the grande dame, all scattered with the 
necessary toilette articles to make her charming 
for her day’s conquest. The price was $26.50, 
and I feel sure no self-respecting doll would 
willingly leave that case without the promise of 
a dressing-table. 

For the sailor-suited, top-coated, round- 
faced little Beau Brummels the case held no 
interest. It was a dive and a dash for soldiers 
and boats. The lead soldiers were very inter- 
esting, not only to the small boys, but to their 
mammas, for the reason that they were much 
cheaper than usual. I saw lovely sets for $3. 50 
—very large and very handsome. I don't 
know enough about military life to explain 
them, but they were prancing horses with 
mounted soldiers, and all seemed to be going 
at an uncommonly good gait. I am sure, if 
my memory has not failed me, I paid $10 last 
year for about the same thing. There were 


long and lean camels prancing over their expanse 
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of pasteboard with mounted Arabs, for some- 
thing like $1.10 and $1.50 a set, and myriads 
of soldiers, big and small, are at very moderate 
prices. The boats were a different matter, and I 
am afraid Santa Claus will be obliged to forget 
some of the boats he has been asked to bring. 
A perfect miniature of the Philadelphia, to be 
run by steam, cost $35 ; the New York is $50. 

A pretty and complete ocean liner is $17. 50. 
If expensive toys are to be bought nothing 
could be more interesting than these boats. 

Small naphtha launches to run with alcohol 
are as moderate as $1.50. A very good size 
one can be had for $5. 

Useful presents for children are pretty kid 
gloves that run from $1 up, scarf pins for little 
boys are very inexpensive; a gold crescent set 
with pearls costs only $1.75. 

A Roman or bright gold pin with one pearl 
can be bought for 95 cents. College colors 
and names are as inexpensive as 25 cents. 

Such a pretty pin is a double wish-bone of 
Roman gold only 50 cents. 

Cuff buttons for small boys can be bought 
for so little that they become useful in the 
capacity of something to put in the stockings 
for 25, 39, 45, 75 and 95 cents, a variety of 
very pretty links can be had. 

Youth’s hemstitched pure linen handker- 
chiefs with initial embroidered in the corner 
are 25 cents each. Small children’s all linen 
with initials in the corner are, for a half dozen 
in a box, $1. 

Little plain white linen handkerchiefs, very 
good for school use, from 10 cents each to 25 
cents. 

All linen with fancy borders can be bought 
as cheap as 48 cents a half a dozen, another 
grade a little better is 69 cents a box. 

Wicker bassinets painted white and gold are 
$15, if made to swing $17.50. Trimmed with 
point d’esprit curtains lined with silk and edged 
with ribbon beading and lace ruffles and made 
wonderfully pretty with big pale blue or pink 
satin bows, $56. 50. 

Palm leaf hampers for infants trimmed with 
point d’esprit over dainty lining silesia, tray 
with pockets and cushions trimmed with fine 
lace and narrow ribbon. The outside of the 
hamper is finished with satin ribbon and bows. 
Price $29.50. 

A lovely little basin with a partition through 
the middle to divide the hot water from the 
cold, and a soap box and powder box to match, 
cost only $3.50 for the set; just the basin is 
$2.25. 

I am confident that anybody would feel 
much nicer washed in such a basin than just an 
ordinary one and the hot and cold water being 
divided is really a splendid idea. 


STRAYS 

N dress the fitness of things ten years ago 
I was of little importance except to a few— 
to-day who does not take a keen interest 
in good form? Still, not enough attention or 
thought is bestowed upon what children wear, 
or it would perhaps be more to the point to say 
that women indulge too much their own fancies 
in their children’s clothes, though they realize 
they cannot do so successfully with their own 
costumes. Again, the time that it is appropri- 
ate to wear things is carefully adhered to by el- 
ders, with the feeling when it comes to a child 
that it makes much less difference merely 

because they are children. 
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Early impressions are very important and a 
child should be given an idea of good taste ; of 
good form while young. I do not think that 
by making children observant of pretty things 
they become vain or that a spirit of snobbishness 
is developed by pointing out the way that its 
own class does a thing since constantly the 
child wants the wrong way and unless the in- 
telligence 1s appealed to and a reason why that 
way is not so good as another is explained, nine 
times out of ten wrong ideas are fostered. 
There is so much in the world to learn and so 
short a time at best to learn it inthat it seems 
a pity to let little brains absorb useless ideas 
that a little care will prevent. 

Little boys’ clothes are easier to select than 
those of little girls and there is but little trouble 
about them as long as he remains a toddling 
infant. Almost anything is good style that is 
not gaudy by being over handsome. 

Velvet coats are very lovely but no baby 
should be sent out in the early morning dressed 
in that way any more than his mamma would 
wear her velvet frocks to breakfast. For morn- 
ing wear a simple cloth coat trimmed with 
lace and fur is preferred made the same weight 
as the afternoon garment to prevent cold. 
With this a felt hat with quills or rosettes. 

Cloth leggins this season are smarter than 
leather and should be made of the same mate- 
rial as the coat. Soft woolen mits are essen- 
tial in this climate and it is cruel to make any 
child who does not understand enough to keep 
his hands under the cover or in a muff wear 
kid gloves. 

For afternoon the dainty velvet coats are 
perfectly correct, and those fascinating velvet 
hats, bonnets and hoods are all appropriate. 
I saw recently a perfect picture of a child 
dressed in a blue mirror velvet coat with a deep 
cape of beautiful Irish point over a velvet cape 
that reached just far enough below the lace to 
show a border of chinchilla fur. The full 
sleeves were gathered in at the wrist with an- 
other band and on top of the yellow curls was 
an enormous velvet hat all shirred and frilled 
with pale blue plumes nodding with every 
merry gesture and tied securely under the chin 
with satin ribbon. Even the gaiters were of 
the same velvet and I know, had one become 
unbuttoned, white stockings would have 
been seen beneath, because they have long 
since been the accepted smart things for young 
children. 

When boys reach the sailor-suit age it is 
really very easy, provided one goes to good 
places for the cloth, to have them well dressed. 
Russian blouse suits when well made are ex- 
tremely stylish, and can be alternated with the 
sailor suits. One well-known child's tailor has 
imported this season some wonderful stuff that 
is like a piece of silk it is so soft. It is very 
rough in texture with long hairs running 
through it. The colors are a queer blue-gray 
and a copper-red and of this he turns out little 
dancing-school suits that are the smartest things 
I have seen. They are built after the Russian 
blouse model with perhaps a few changes here 
and there; price $22 a suit. 

Never attempt a ready-made Russian blouse. 
They are guys. The child must be well 
fitted, and the suit must have that indescribable 
word style, that no one but a good tailor can 
give. 

Whether sailor suits or Russian blouses, 
there should bea collar of cloth attached to 
the suit, over which the linen sailor collar is 
worn. 

























In winter white flannel shields are correct, 
either embroidered or trimmed with a light blue 
cloth crossed-band and a collar band when 
they are to be worn with blue serge suits. 

Brown serge sailor suits are also pretty, but 
not in the long trousers—just the knee breeches 
—which, by the way, should be a little full. 

For morning wear any dark serge suit that is 
appropriate, with calf-skin boots well taken care 
of. 

It is just as unpardonable for a small boy to 
go about with his boots unblacked as it is for 
a man, and early he should be trained into the 
habit of a neat appearance. 

English sailor knots in black surah are good 
worn with the sailor suits, and they can be tied in 
with the braided silk cord, or in a four-in-hand 
knot. These can be made at home for very 


much less expense, and are usually better in 
quality than those in the shops. Buy a square 
of surah, cut cat-a-cornered, and neatly hem ; 
then fold the pointed end in, and keep folding 
till there is a five-inch band, then tie in a knot. 
If the ends are not long enough to meet in the 
back under the sailor collar and tie, black silk 
tape can be sewn on and tied at the back. 

For afternoon wear long trousers are more 
dressy, and patent-leather boots can be worn 
if preferred. 

Dancing school requires a more elaborate 
suit—either white serge with long trousers and 





































blouse, or a light color Russian suit, such as I 
have mentioned, or a black velvet Russian suit, 
which is held in with a black patent-leather 
belt ; black patent-leather pumps, sheer collar 
—one of those lovely French ones with a pale 
blue or pink linen border hemstitched on. 
They are really beautiful and cost about $s. 
For dancing class and all dress occasions the 
above costumes are appropriate. 

A pea jacket in dark blue, with velvet col- 
lar, isa good coat to romp in. Top coats 
made of either gray or tan English covert 
cloth, with velvet collars, cut single-breasted 
and hung very loose from the perfect-fitting 
shoulders, make good afternoon coats; and 
for dress, a dark blue Melton, cut in the same 
way, or for a little boy not older than five, a 
box coat of light tan is very smart. 


White gloves, of course, go with he dress 
clothes ; tan, heavy kid with the afternoon, 
and mits for play. No boy older than eight 
could successfully wear the clothes I have 
described. 

To attempt a little girl's wardrobe would 
be like starting out for a short walk ina prim- 
eval forest. The subject is almost endless. 
The leading principle is to select dainyy colors 
and avoid elaborate materials, except perhaps a 
silk or velvet coat. Taffeta, both for linings 
of lace frocks and also for outside frocks, is 
youthful and pretty. 


*‘SEEN IN THE SHOPS” ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT PAGE 403 
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al) WHAT THEY READ ee) 


A GOLDEN SORROW. BY MARIA LOUISE POOL, 
H. M. STONE, CHICAGO 


Charming heroine has ever dominated 

A Miss Pool’s stories and the one under 
notice is no exception to the rule in 

this regard. An individualized girl and her 
dog win the affections of the reader in the first 
chapter as they stand on a railway platform 
where the girl astonishe: the hero (Shepard ) 
who is conveniently at hand by announcing : 

** © Yes, of course I want a carriage; but | 
tell you, to begin with, that I can’t pay for 
one.” 

‘*Shepard stood perfectly still, without 
turning his head. He was listening. What 
he had heard had evidently been in response 
to the offer of one of the drivers that swarmed 
up tothe train. It struck him that this was 
rather an odd answer to make to such a so- 
licitation, and he wanted to hear more. 
There was something touching as well as 
piquant in that remark. 

***Can’c yo’ pay me nothin’, Miss ?’ was 
the response in a good-natured, darky voice. 

*¢* Not a thing—and I have one of the 
biggest kind of trunks, but how am I ever 
going to get it?’ 

‘¢¢Git it with yo’ check, Miss. I say, 
I'll take yo’ over for nothin’, I will so; it’s 
too late fur me ter git any mo’ fares dis time. 
I'll take yo’ for nothin,’ Jes’ pass out your 
check.’ 

** ¢I’d pass out my check fast enough if I 
had it,’ was the reply to this. 

** Shepard turned now, The platform was 
almost deserted save for a few people hurrying 
by. No one noticed the black man and his 
companion, Shepard saw a tall girl in irre- 
proachable traveling-costume. She had a 
satchel in one hand. In her other hand she 
held one end of a leash. Tne other end of 
this leash was fastened to the collar of an ex- 
extremely small, hairy dog, who at this mo- 
ment was sitting on his haunches in an ut- 
terly disconsolate attitude. This dog was of 
a pale-yellowish color, and his long hair fell 
in soft, straight locks over his eyes and cown 
the sides of his face. On the top of his neck 
was an immense bow of lavender ribbon; 
the bow was so fresh that it gave unmistak- 
able evidence of having been newly arranged 
just before the wearer of it had left the car. 

‘¢ Although Shepard was not aware that he 
looked at the dog, he yet saw all these items 
of the canine’s appearance, while he was 
really gazing at the animal’s mistress. The 
girl had a peculiarly innocent, guileless face, 
the young man thought, with large brown 
eyes that he fancied were like the eyes of a 
child. What on earth did she mean by com- 
ing down here without any money, and how 
had she done it ?”’ 


* * * 


The episode does not end here, and in its 
entirety it is so unconventional that one real- 
izes only one of Miss Pool's girls could carry 
it off with the dignity which Genevieve Leet 
managestodo, ‘The acquaintance thus begun 
naturally developed after the manner of af 
fairs between attractive men and maidens; 
true love in this instance, however, under- 
went many strange vicissitudes, some of them 
verging perilously near melodrama. 

Aside from the interest that centers around 
the love-making of the principals are some 
charming bits of local color and as the scene 
in the earlier part of the story is laid in Florida 
there is ample opportunity for attractive back- 
grounds for characters and events. A cer- 
tain moonlight experience of the hero, Faxon 
Shepard, is romantic although the man and 
girl who figure in it are not lovers. 

** He wandered on through Bravo Srreet 
until he came to St, Francis. At the corner 
he stopped and looked at his watch by moon- 
light. Here the air blew more strongly from 
the water, and here there grew a large rose- 
bush which had pushed its way far out 
through the palings of the fence, and was 
offering its crimson blooms to the passer-by. 
Shepard stooped to inhale the fragrance of one 
of these blossoms, and was thinking of the 
other red roses whose odor had sweetened the 
air about the girl he had just left. He was 





feeling exceedingly sentimental, as even a 
very stolid human being might at such a time 
and place. While he stood there, his hand 
on a branch of the bush, and his head bent, 
someone within the house, whose windows 
were open began to play a guitar and to sing : 


* O, gentle wind that bloweth north, 
From where my love repaireth, 
Convey a word from his dear mouth 

An’ tell me how he fareth.” 


Shepard smiled down into the petals over 
which he was bending. He hada whimsical 
sense that he was come upon a very appropri- 
ate spot in the old city—the moonlight, the 
overhanging balcony, the flowers, the music, 
He was too much of a Yankee to be able to 
give up unreservedly to the mood and the 
surroundings. Something in himself stood 
aloof and laughed at that other part of his in- 
dividuality. He remained perfectly still, hop- 
ing that the singer—some Spanish sefiorita 
she ought to be—would go on. But she 
paused at the end of these four lines, though 
she continued to pick her guitar strings and to 
hum something. The next moment Shepard 
heard her laugh; then she burst out into a 
louder voice, and with an indescribable aptness 
of expression, so that for the instant the 
young man suspected that she was black, or 
at least bright colored : 


* Ez I was gwi-in up de hill, 
I met de Debbil’'s wife; 
I grab my hat an’ mek my bow, 
Kase I don’t want no strife, 
No strife, no strife— 
Kase I don’t want no strife.” 


A pause, another laugh full of girlish amuse- 
ment, the guitar tumming all the time. The 
singing continued ; 


*Howdy, Mis’ Debbil, I holler out, 
How am yo'se’f this day? 
Dis weddeh mighty good foh cawn; 
Not one t ing do she say 
She say, she say, 
Not one ting do she say.’ 


Inte:lude on the guitar, during which Shepard 
knew that he ought to walk on, but instead 
of going, he lingered. 


* De ole Boy mus’ a-tied her tongue, 
Wish my wife done lak dat, 
Oh! I would spread my jaws out wide 
An’ tek on streaks o' fat, 
O° fat,o’ fat, 
An’ tek en streaks o’ fat.’ 


There was something very charming in lis- 
tening by her rose-bush to this invisible 
singer, 

‘* There was a slight movement in the 
room, and then a voice called quickly: ‘Is 
that you, José ?” 

Shepard felt that he must not walk away 
in silence. A girl had come near the open 
window. 

**¢] beg your pardon,’ he said, and went 
on burriedly, but with so much sincere defer- 
ence that his listener did not seem angry; ‘I 
stopped to look at these roses—then | heard 
singing, and I did not go. I will go now.’ 

** He made a movement; as he did so the 
girl said: * Take some roses ; this is the time 
of year when everybody gives away roses ; and 
the back yard is full of them, oh, full of 
them.” 

** She did not come very near the window, 
so that the young man could only see 
dimly an outline of a slim, fem‘nine figure in 
the dusk of the room. 

‘** You are very kind,’’ he said. 

‘Oh, no! I’m not kind. I give them 
to everybody now. I hate to have them fade 
away without having made anyone happy.’ *’ 

As its name indicates, tragedy is an element 
of the story but those whojinsist upon a good 
ending are assured that their feelings will 
not be left lacerated however much they may 
be played upon in the course of the narrative. 


CALENDARS 


“7 \He Prang Calendars ‘this year are 
more numerous than ever, and in- 
clude as their titles: Heralds of the 

New Year, Early Buds, Pansies Bright, 

Flowers from Shakespeare’s Gardenr, The 

Holly Wreath, Dewey April Violets, Stately 

Lilies, Our Feathered Friends, Church Cal- 

endar, The Golden Drigon, The Season's 

Greetings, Sweet Violets, The Bachelor's 

Calendar, The Knickerbocker Calendar, The 
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New Woman Calendar, Columbia’s Flower, 
Sweet Columbine, A Dream of Violets, Cal- 
endar of Peace, E. C. Calendar, Sweet Inno- 
cence, 


NEW EDITIONS OF OLD FAV- 
ORITES AND NEW 
FAVORITES 


: ; Irst we place .on this list the inexpen- 


sive and: beautiful Temple Edition of 

the Waverly Novels in forty-eight 
volumes (Charles Scribner's Sons); the 
Gadshill Edition of Charles Dickens, edited 
by Andrew Lang with no illustrations (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons); the novels of Jane Aus- 
ten edited by Reginald Brimley Johnson in 
ten volumes with colored illustrations (The 
Macmillan Co.); an edition of Jane Austen’s 
novels in twelve volumes (Little, Brown & 
Co.); a limited edition of Henry Fielding 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons); Irving’s com- 
plete works, new Knickerboker edition in 
forty volumes (G. P. Putnam’s Sons ); Tem- 
ple edition of Charles Dickens in forty vol- 
umes (Doubleday & McClure Co.); Leather- 
stocking Tales, by James Fennimore Cooper, 
new Riverside edition (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.); Thomas Carlyle’s Works, the Centen- 
ary Edition, edited by H. D. Traill, in thirty 
volumes (Charles Scribner’s Sons); George 
W. Cable’s Romances in five volumes (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons); Edward Everett Hale’s 
works, in ten volumes (Little, Brown A Co.); 
Poe’s Tales in eight volumes (J. B. Lippincott 
& Co.); new edition of George Meredith re- 
vised by himself (Charles Scribner’s Sons); com- 
plete edition*of Lord Byron’s poetical and prose 
works (Charles Scribner’s Sons) the com- 
plete novels of H. de Balzac, translated by 
Clara Bell and edited by George Saintsbury (The 
Macmillan Co.) Among the new editions of 
popular single books are: The Choir Invis- 
ible, by James Lane Allen, illustrated by 
photogravures from drawings by Orson Lowell 
(The Macmillan Co.); Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
by Harriet Beecher Stowe (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.); The Last of the Mohicans, by 
Cooper, with colored illustrations by Brock 
(The Macmillan Co.); Mrs. Gaskell’s Cran- 
ford, with preface by Mrs. Anne Thackeray 
Ritchie, with forty colored illustrations and 
sixty pen and ink sketches by Hugh Thom- 
son (The Macmillan Co.); Eothen, by Alex- 
ander William Kinglake, with preface by the 
Rev. William Tuckwell (The Macmillan 
Company ); Evelina, by Frances Burney (J 
B. Lippincott Co.); The Green Hand, by 
George Cupples (J. B. Lippincott Co.); Marie 
Corelli, The Mighty Atom (J. B. Lippincott 
Co.); Twenty Years After, by Alexandre 
Dumas (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co); Gau- 
tier’s Romance of a Mummy, translated by 
Augusta McC. Wright (J. B. Lippincott Co. ). 


WITH THE NEW CHRISTMAS 
BOOKS 


"| \He books of the present season are 
especially numerous and beautiful. 
There are sumptuous editions of 

standard authors and individual books of 
poetry, fiction, travel, history, religion and 
biography, which are most attractive to read 
and to possess. Those books prepared with 
a view to the holidays are no longer merely 
pretty gifts, but they have a permanent 
value, All of the bindings are distinguished 
from those of previous seasons by being more 
effective and in better taste. Every publisher 
seems to have made an effort to secure attract- 
ive novelties and yet to abide by good litera- 
turein bring out new editions, and, as a rule, 
good editions of old favorites. Space forbids 
us to describe some of the books, as we should 
like to do, but we give a selected list of the 
most attractive and valuable productions of 
the season. 


THE ART AND HOLIDAY 
BOOKS 


Ainsborough: His Life and Art, by 
Walter Armstrong (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons), is a sumptuous volume 

with thirty full-page photogravures, twelve 
colored lithographs, and twenty other illustra- 
tions. Fashion in Paris; by Octave Uzanne, 
translated by Lady Mary Loyd (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons), a most beautiful book with 





a hundred hand-colored plates and 250 tex: 
illustrations by Francois Courboin, telling t! 
story of feminine taste and esthetics fror 
1797 to 1897; Pausanias’s Description 


Greece, translated by J. G. Frazer in six 


volumes, richly illustrated (The Macmilian 


Co.) ; The Reign of Terror (J. B. Lippinco: 
Co.); Paradise Jost and Danté’s Inferno, i 
lustrated by Gustave Dore (Cassell & Co. 
Idylls of the King, illustrated by the Rhea 
Brothers (R. H. Russell) ; Through China 
with a Camera, by John Thomsom (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.); South London, by Sir Walter 
Besant (F. A. Stokes Co.); Turrets, Towe: 
and Temples, descriptions of the masterpiec: 
of architecture by the masters of literature, | 
Esther Singleton (Dodd, Mead & Co.) ; Th 
Cricket on the Hearth, with introduction t 
Joseph Jefferson (The Century Co.) ; Th: 
Three Musketeers, by Alexandre Dumas, with 
250 illustrations by Maurice Leloir (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.); The Life of Our Lord in Art, 
by Estelle M. Howell (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co ); The Forest of Aiden, by Hamilton W, 
Mabie (Dodd, Mead & Co.); Rome, by 
Reinhold Schoener, with 300 illustrations 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons) ; The Adventure 
of Lady Ursula, by Anthony Hope (by R. H. 
Russell) ; The Sporting Adventures of Mr. 
Poppte, by Jarland (of London Punch) 
(John Lane) ; The Women of Homer; by 
Walter Copoland Perry (Dodd, Mead & Co.}; 
The Cathedrals of England, by Dean Farrar 
and others (Thomas Whittaker); The 
Queen’s London (Cassell & Co.) ; Queen 
Victoria and Treasures at Windsor Castle, il- 
lustrated in color by William Gibb, with de- 
scriptions by the Marquis of Lorne (E. and B. 
Young & Co ); The Pelgrim’s Progress, il- 
lustrated by the Rhead Brothers (The Cen- 
tury Co.); Henrietta Ronner, the Painter of 
Cats (Cassel]& Co.); Angels in Art, by 
Clara E. Clement (L. C, Page &. Co.); The 
Bible of St. Mark’s, by Alexander Robert- 
son (Dodd, Mead & Co.); Volpone, by Ben 
Jonson, illustrated by’ Aubrey Beardsley (John 
Lane) ; The Early Work of Aubrey Beards- 
ley and aSecond Book of Drawings, by Au- 
brey Beardsley (John Lane) ; and Phil May’s 
Sketch-Book and Gutter-Snipes (R. H. Rus- 
sell), 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES, BY NA- 
THANIEL HAWTHORNE, HOUGHTON, MIFF- 
LIN AND CO, 


T is rather too late in the day to write 
I any criticism of this book, which ap- 
pears in a holiday edition. It may be 
worth while, however, to draw attention to 
the preface, in which Hawthorne very clearly 
defines his idea of the purpose of a ro- 
mance. ‘*Many writers,’’ he says, ‘* lay 
very great stress upon some definite moral 
purpose, at which they profess to aim their 
works. Not to be deficient in this particular 
the author has provided himself with a moral, 
the truth, namely, that the wrong-doing of 
one generation lives into the successive ones, 
and, divesting itself of every temporary ad- 
vantage, becomes a pure and uncontrolable 
mischief—when romances do really teach 
anything, or produce any effective operation, 
it is usually through a far more subtile pro- 
cess than the ostensible one. The author bas 
considered it hardly worth his while, there- 
fore, relentlessly to impale his story with its 
moral as with an iron rod —or, rather, as by 
sticking a pin through a butterfly, thus at 
once depriving it of life, and causing it to 
stiffen in an ungainly and unnatural attitude.’ 
Such is evidently Hawthorne’s idea of the 
novel ‘* with a purpose.’’ The book is 
attractively bound in a crushed strawberry re¢, 
with a white panel adorned with gold lettering. 
The type is large and the book of convenient 
size and is as tasteful a specimen of book- 
making as has ever come from these publish- 
eis, justly celebrated in the art. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE WAR WITH SPAIN. 
BY MARRION WILCOX, FREDERICK A. STOKES 
COMPANY 


The books occasioned by the Spanish war 
still continue to inundate the press. This 
one is a rather well-made book, beginning 
with a short account of Spanish history 
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spain’s relations with this country and the 
Cuban problem. The destruction of the 
Viaine is dwelt upon, and then the story of 
he war is unfolded, closing with the fall of 
Manila. Opinions and comments are dis- 
cussed in the appendix, a ‘* vignette of 
Hawaiian history ” is added, and also Gen- 
eral Garcia’s view of the Santiago campaign. 
An index completes the book, which will be 
valuable for reference, even if it somewhat 
dry in style. 


WITH DEWEY AT MANILA, BY THOMAS Jf, 
VIVIAN. R. F. FENNO AND CO. 


Without any prelude the author dashes into 
his narrative. He call it a ‘*plain story of 
the glorious victory of the United States 
squadron over the Spanish fleet, Sunday 
morning, May Ist, 1898, as related in the 
notes and correspondence of an official on 
board the flagship Olympia,’’ It is short, 
concise, interesting and instructive. 

Among many other details Mr. Vivian 
gives a description of Manila, ‘**the Venice 
of the Eastern Seas.’’ It is always hot there, 
and the sidewalks are narrow and the houses 
So damp are they that people never 
sleep on the ground-floor. In every house 
snakes are kept as scavengers, They are 
quite harmless to mankind, although it takes 
some time for the stranger to become accus- 
tomed to the eight or nine feet of reptile 
wriggling after rats, which are the snakes’ 
legitimate prey and one of the many pests of 
Manila. 


low. 


THE FALL OF SANTIAGO. BY THOMAS J. VIVIAN. 
R. F, FENNO AND COMPANY 


While the events described in this book are 
by now perfectly familiar to everyone, the 
brisk, direct style of the author encourages 
the reader to revive his memory with the ex- 
citing story told here. We will not enter 
into a detailed criticism, but will simply com- 
mend Mr. Vivian’s book. Many photo- 
graphs and maps make it attractive. Some 
of the former are new-—for example, the high 
altar in the Cathedral of Santiago, where a 
Te Deum was sung on the arrival of Cervera’s 
fleet. The following paragraph is a good ex- 
ample of the vivid style of writing : 

‘© As the cathedral clock struck twelve 
every eve was turned to the red-tiled roof of 
the palace, from the flig-pole of which 
streamed out the yellow and crimson flag of 
Spain, but before the last stroke of noon that 
standard came fluttering down, never again to 
be raised, and in its place ran up the brilliant 
folds of the stars and stripes. As the full 
standard broke out in the breeze the troops 
came to order arms ; the cavalry band broke 
into the Star Spangled Banner; there was a 
faint cheer from the wondering people who 
pressed against the plaza rails, and crowded to 
the barred windows of the houses; while 
from the American lines drifted in the distant 
boom of Capron’s saluting batteries and the 
muffled roar of our cheering troops. 

** Santiago had fallen.” 


CANNON AND CAMERA, 
D. APPLETON AND CO, 


BY JOHN C. HEMMENT. 


Mr. Hemment, who was a war artist at 
he front, says in his preface to this book that 
e is ** more familiar with the camera than 
ith the pen, but my range of personal ex- 
riences has been so wide during the Spanish- 
.merican War that I have been led to hope 
t this record of what I have seen in camp, 
n battlefields and on shipboard will prove of 
terest and value to readers.’” W. I. Lin- 
In Adams in an introduction calls attention 
Mr. Hemment’s fame as a photographer, 
i an athlete which qualified him for under- 
king the hazardous enterprise of photograph- 
g the scenes and deeds of the recent war 
th Spain. . . Mr, Hemment was not satis- 
fied to photograph only those scenes which 

uuld be caught without danger to himself, 
ut made some of his most successful pictures 
) the thrilling accompaniment of Spanish 
Mauser bullets. It is therefore to his courage 
as a man as well as to his skill as a photogra- 
pher, that we owe this very satisfactory pic- 
torial account of the war for Cuda’s independ- 
ence. There are over a hundred of these 
interesting views. The author gives a few 
very interesting remarks regarding photog- 
raphy in war and practical suggestions regard- 








ing the tools for work. ‘* The pictures made 
nowadays do not convey to the reader the 
same romantic spectacle that one is accus- 
tomed to seek and find in past war pictures, 
for the use of smokeless powder has taken 
away the effect of the clouds of dense smoke, 
through portions of which were to be seen, 
dimly outlined, the opposing forces and all the 
attendant incidents. 1 imagine that if a 
shutter can be made fast enough to take the 
bullets as they whiz through the aur, their 
war scenes may again become very vivid, 
picturesque and romantic, . . . The camera 
of which I think a great deal will be heard in 
future in photographing battle scenes; and 
stirring pictures or troops in action will be a 
camera likened unto the moving kns, a 
camera of which one might say it looks 
behind you. It 1s a camera which will take 
in a field of from one hundred and fifty to 
one hundred and sixty degrees. These 
cameras will be so made and adapted in time 
to come that they will be used in the hand, 
as my own cameia is now, and will portray 
from one side to the other, including, as I 
said before, a large and extensive angle. I 
cannot go into details as 1 have not fully de- 
veloped the idea, This is the camera I shall 
use in the future should I ever have the op- 
portunity.”” 

THE LUST OF HATE, BY GUY BOOTHBY. D. 
APLLETON AND CO, 


Only a genius may safely essay the device 
of bringing the same character on the scene 
in successive stories, and in spite of his pre- 
eminence in villany, it must be owned that 
the iniquitous Doctor Nicola is not so thrilling 
in this tale asin some former ones, The de- 
vice of the murderous hansom cab is more 
liable to raise smiles than to thrill one with 
horror; but still chere 1s enough of excitement 
in the plot to make the book readable if not 
utogether praiseworthy. 


GRACE o’MALLEY, PRINCESS AND PIRATE, BY 
ROBERT MACHRAY, F. A. STOKES COMPANY 


The title of this book is sufficiently descrip- 
tive to prepare the reader for the adventures, 
bloodshed, chivalry and heroism of which it 
is compounded, and of course for the remark- 
able ** womanly ’”’ qualities of the heroine, 
who leads the pirate band tothe assault of one 
castle, inspires them to defend another against 
a siege, and saves vessels from shipwreck by 
her nautical genius. The book does contrive 
to interest the reader, provided he be not too 
exacting, but it does so in spite of the presence 
of this lady in its pages. 


DENISE AND NED TOODLES, 
JACKSON. 


BY GABRIELLE E. 
THE CENTURY Co 


A stringent law should be passed as soon as 
possible against the writing of such inverte- 
brate books as these for the young. A min- 
ute and detailed description of a pory, a doll’s 
house, a tiny stable and all sorts of toys and 
plays is as enervating to the youthful intellect 
as prolonged soaking in a warm bath would be 
to youthful muscles. And while it is possible 
to feed growing mindson the stimulating in- 
tellectual food existing in such abundance on 
every side, the parent or guardian who places 
such soft stuff as this in a child’s hands as- 
sumes a grave responsibility, Not until Alice 
in Wonderland and her companion volumes, 
Edward Lear’s Nonsense Book, Mrs. Ewing’s 
long list of stories, Mrs, Molesworth, Miss 
Yonge, Stevenson and hundreds of other fine 
works are out of print (not to mention the 
pe ennial Robinson Crusoe, Swiss Family 
Robinson and Arabian Nights) need we de- 
scend to such stuff ay this. 


A GARLAND OF CHRISTMAS 
CAROLS 


He Christmas season has, naturally 
enough, inspired many beautiful stor- 
les and poems, No verses are more 

quaint and fresh than the old French Noel 
songs and old English Néells and Carols. In 
Merrie England, where Christmas has always 
been appreciated, the carols were written for 
every occasion. The one sung when the 
boar’s head was brought in with great cere- 
mony is the most ancient, and many curious 
songs survive to tell us of old customs and 
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meiry-makings. Briefly speaking, the carol 
was of three kinds—the religious carol, the 
pastoral and some song appropriate to a cere- 
mony, such as decorating the hall, bringing 
in the plum-pudding or boar’s head, preced- 
ing the mummer’s appearance, etc., and into 
which the religious sentiment was strongly 
mingled. We give a few examples, which are 
little known. ‘The first is in praise of the 
holly, which at the Christmas season is held 
in high reverence. A sprig must be placed 
in every rocm, not omitting the cellar and 
kitchen, in order to insure peace, prosperity 
and happiness to the household for the com- 
ing year. The second carol is modern, but is 
written upon old traditions, The third is an 
example of the old pastoral; and the fourth 
is very old, and proves how much more im- 
portant the holly was deemed than the ivy, 
which was not admitted intothe house. ‘The 
final Christmas song is entirely modern in 
character, although cast in the antique form 
of the old French ballade. 


BALLADE OF YULE 


** Heigh-ho, the holly ! 
This life is most joliy.” 


° His life’s most jolly,’” Amiens said, 
| ** Heigh- ho, the Holly !’’ so sang 
he. 
As the good duke was comforted 
By these reflections, so may we ! 
The years may darken as they flee, 
And Christmas bring his melancholy : 
But round the old mahogany tree 
We drink, we sing *‘Heigh-ho, the 
Holly !”’ 


Though some are dead and some are fled 
To lands of summer over sea, 
The holly berry keeps his red, 
The merry children keep their glee ; 
They hoard with artless secrecy, 
This gift for Maude and that for Molly, 
And Santa Claus he turns the key 
On Christmas Eve—Heigh-ho, the Holly ! 


Amid the snow the birds are fed, 
The snow lies deep on lawn and lea, 
The skies are shining overhead, 
The robin’s tame that was so free. 
Far North, at home, the “ barley bree *’ 
They brew ; they give the hour to folly ; 
How ‘* Rob and Alien cam’ to prie’’ 
They sing; we sing ‘‘Heigh-ho, the 
Holly !”’ 


ENVOI 


Friend, let us pay the wonted fee, 
The yearly tithe of mirth — be jolly ! 
It is a duty so to be 
Though half we sigh, ‘‘ Heigh-ho, the 
Holly !"’ 
Andrew Lang, Rhmyes a la Mode. 


THE CONTEST OF THE IVY 
AND THE HOLLY 


Ay, ivy, may 
N It shall not be i-wis ; * 
Let holly have the mastery, 
As the manner is. 


Holly stands in the hall, 
Fair to behold ; 

Ivy stands without the door 
She 1s full sore a-cold. 


Nay, ivy, nay, etc. 


Holly and his merry men, 

They dancen and they sing ; 
Ivy and her maidens 

They weepen and they wring. 


Nay, ivy, may, etc. 


Ivy hath a kybe’ 
She caught it with the cold ; 
So mote * they all have ae* 
That with ivy hold. 


Nay, ivy, nay, etc. 
Holly hath berries 
As red as any rose, 


The foster * and the hunters 
Keep them from the does. 


Nay, ivy, may, etc. 


Ivy bath berries 
As black as any sloe ; 

There come the owl 

And eat him as she go. 


Nay, ivy, nay, etc. 


Holly hath birdés 
A full fair flock 

The nightingale, the popinjay, 
The gentle laverock. 


Nay, ivy, nay, etc, 


Good ivy 

What birdés hast thou ? 
None but the howlet, * 

That krey ° ** how, how.’’ 


Nay, ivy, nay 
It shall not be i-wis ; 

Let holly have the mastery, 
As the manner is. 


1 Assuredly “ Each 
® Chapped skin ® Forester 
3 May © Cries. 


( Harleian Ms., Henry v1) 


THE SHEPHERDS 


Than the fairest day, thiice fairer 


O 


night ! 
Night to blest days in which a sun 
doth rise 
Of which that golden eye which clears the 


skies 
Is but a sparkling ray, a shadow—light ! 
And blessed ye, in silly pastors’ sights, 
Mild creatures, in whose warm crib now 
lies 
That heaven-sent youngling, holy-maid-born, 
wight, 
Midst, end, beginning of our prophecies ! 
Blest cottage that hath flowers in winter spread, 
Though withered—blessed grass that hath 
the grace 
To deck and be a carpet to that place ! 
Thus sang, unto the sound of oaten reed, 
Before the Babe, the ‘shepheids bowed on 
knees ; 
And springs ran nectar, honey dropped 
from trees. 
— William Drummond of Hawthornden, 


THE HOLLY 


He holly and the ivy 
Now are both well grown 


Of ail the trees that are in the wood 
The holly bears the crown. 


The holly bears a blossom, 
As white as the lily flower, 
And Mary bore sweet Jesus Chiist 
To be our sweet Saviour, 


The holly bears a berry 
As red as any blood, 

And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ 
To do poor sinners goed. 


The holly bears a prickle 
As sharp as any thorn 

And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ 
On Christmas day in the morn. 


The holly bears a bark 
As bitter as any gall, 

And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ 
For to redeem us all. 


‘The holly and the ivy 
Now are both well grown 
Of all the trees that are in the wood 
The holly bears the crown, 
—Old Broadside. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS OF 
THE SEASON 


Amia’s Winter Quarters, by Alfred 
¥ Austin (The Macmillan Co, ); The 
Wonderful Century, by Dr. Alfred 

Russell Wallace (Dodd, Mead & Co.); The 
Lost World, by Henry van Dyke (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons); An Old English Home, by 
S. Baring Gould (The New Amsterdam Co.) ; 
The Goede. Vrouw of Mana-ha ta, by Mrs, 
J. K. van Rensselaer (Charles Scribner's 
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Sons); The Music Drama of Richard Wag- 
ner, by Albert Lavignac, translated by Esther 
Singleton (Dodd, Mead & Co.) ; Music and 
Mannets in the Classical Period, by Henry 
E. Krehbiel (Charles Scribner’s Sons); Old 
Violins, by the Rev. H. R, Hawers (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.); The Butterfly Book, 
by W. J. Holland (Doubleday & McClure 
Co.); Nature for its own Sake, by John C. 
Van Dyke (Charles Scribner’s Sons); Bird 
Neighbors, Birds that Hunt and are Hunted, 
and The Popular Ornithology, by Neltje 

lanchan (Doubleday & McClure Co.); 
Flora’s Feast; a Masque of Flowers, by 
Walter Crane (Cassell & Co,) ; The Natural 
History of Selborne, by Gilbert White, with 
introduction by John Burroughs (D, Appleton 
& Co.); British Birds’ Nests and With 
Nature and a Camera, by Richard Keaston 
(Cassell & Co.); The Highest Andes, by 
Edward A. Fitzgerald (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons); Northward over the Great Ice, by 
Robert E. Peary (F. A. Stokes Co.) ; Through 
Persia on a Side Saddle, Ella C. Syks (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.); Picturesque Mexico, by 
Marie R. Wright (J. B. Lippincott Co.) ; 
The Great Lord Burghley, by Martin A. S. 
Hume (Longmans, Green & Co.); Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones, by Malcolm Bell (The 
Macmillan Co.); Marie Antoinette, by Clara 
Tschudi (The Macmillan Co.) ; De Soto and 
his Men in the Land of Florida, by Grace 
King (The Macmillan Co.); The Story of 
the Revolution, by Henry Cabot Lodge 
{Charles Scribner’s Sons); Egypt in 1898, by 
G. W. Stevens (Dodd, Mead & Co.) ; Tales 
of the Enchanted Islands of the Atlantic, by 
T. W. Higginson (The Macmillan Co.) ; 
Emin Pasha, by George Schweitzer (Hadley 
& Matthews); Stonewall Jackson, by Lieut- 
Col. G. F. R. Henderson (Longmans, Green 
& Co.) ; Africa; Its Partition and Its Future, 
by H. M. Stanley, J. Scott Keltieand Others 
( Dodd, Mead & Co. ) ; Cuba and Porto Rico, 
by Robert T. Hill (The Century Co.); The 
War of 1898, by Richard Harding Davis 
( Charles Scribner’s Sons) ; The Phil:ppine Is- 
iands, by Deane C. Worcester (The Macmillan 
Co.); The Santiago Campaign, by General 
Wheeler (Lamson, Wolffe & Co.); Cannon 
and Camera: Sea and Land Battles of the 
Spanish-American War, by J. C. Hemment 
(D. Appleton & Co. ) ; and Ships and Sailors, 
by Rufus F. Zogbaum (F. A. Stokes Co.) 


THE POPULAR NOVELS AND 
STORIES 


Yiwin, by Theodore Watts-Dunton 
A (Dodd, Mead & Co.); The Name- 
less Castle, by Maurus Jokai (Dou- 

bleday & McClure Co.); The Adventures of 
Fraacois, by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell (The Cen- 
tury Co.); The King’s Jackal, by Richard 
Harding Davis, illustrated by Charles Dana 
Gibson (Charles Scribner’s Sons) ; The King’s 
Rivals, by E. N. Barrow (Longmans, Green 
& Co.) ; Red Rock, by Thomas Nelson Page 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons) ; The Day’s Work, 
by Rudyard Kipling (Doubleday & McClure 
Co.) ; Life is Life, by Zack (Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons); A Sister to Evangeline, by 
Charles G. D. Roberts (Lamson, Wolffe & 
Co.); The Phantom Army, by Max Pem- 
berton (D. Appleton & Co.); A Lover's 
Revolt, by J. W. De Forest (Longmans, 
Green & Co.); The Loves of the Lady Ara- 
bella, by Molly Elliott Seawell (The Mac- 
millan Co.) ; Afterwards and Other Stories, 
by Ian Maclaren (Dodd, Mead & Co.); 
Gloria Mundi, by Harold Frederic (Herbert 
{S. Stone & Co.); The Two Magics, by 
Henry James (The Macmillan Co ); Tattle 
Tales of Cupid, by Paul Leicester Ford 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.); Her Memory, by 
Maarten Maartens (D. Appleton & Co.); 
The House of Hidden Treasure, by Maxwell 
Gray (D. Appleton & Co.) ; Madame But- 
terfly, by John Luther Long (The Century 
Co.); The Californians, by Gertrude Ather- 
ton (fohn Lane); Wild Eelin, by William 
Black (Harper & Brothers); Antigone and 
Other Portraits of Women, by Paul Bourget, 
translated from the French by William Mar- 
chant (Charles Sciibner’s Sons) ; The Red 
Age, by S. R. Crockett (Harper & Brothers) ; 
A Forest Picture, by Sienkiewicz (Little, 
Brown & Co.) ; The Heart of Toil, by Oc- 
tave Thanet (Charles Scribner’s Sons); Ro- 


den’s Corner, by Henry Seton Merriman 
(Harper & Brothers); Gallops, by David 
Gray (The Century Co); Second Thoughts 
of an Idle Fellow, by Jerome K. Jerome 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.); Prisoners of Hope, by 
Mary Johnston (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) ; 
Adventures of Cap‘ain Kettle, by Cutcliffe 
Hyne (Doubleday & McClure Co.) ; Come- 
dies and Errors, by Henry Harland (John 
Lane); Battles of the Strong, by Gilbert 
Parker (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.); Ave 
Roma Immortalis, by F. Marion Crawford 
(The Macmillan Co,); Domitia, by S. Bar- 
ing-Gould (F. A. Stokes Co.); Latitude 
19°, by Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshicld (D. 
Appleton & Co.); A Creel of Irish Stories, 
by Jane Barlow; John Splendid, by Neil 
Munro; The Comte de la Muette, by Ber- 
nard Capes, and Scribes and Pharisees, by 
William Le Queux (Dodd, Mead & Co.) ; 
The Changeling, by Sir Walter Besant (F. 
A. Stokes Co.); The Adventurers, by H. 
B. Marriott-Watson (Harper & Brothers) ; 
Castle Inn, by Stanley J. Weyman (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.); The Story of Gésta 
Berling, by Selma Lagerlof, translated from 
the Swedish by Pauline Bancroft Flach 
(Little, Brown & Co.); The Fair God, by 
Lew Wallace (Houghton, Mifflin & Co); 
The House of the Seven Gables, by Nath- 
aniel Hawthorne (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) ; 
and Lorna Doone, by Blackmore (LC. Page 
& Co)., 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


His modish era of fragile slenderness 
grows daily a more acute torment to 
women whose avoirdupois refuses to 

yield to the blandishments of reduction, diet 
and exercise. Gown-makers and _ tailors 
frankly acknowledge that fashion was never 
more arbitrary, and that they are constantly 
driven to their wits’ ends to produce the im- 
possible for their clients. They are expected 
to give hight to figures where nature has re- 
fused it ; to create long graceful lines where 
only circles and curves abound. Plainly 
speaking, it is sheer foily for heavily built 
women to attempt the extreme modes, espe- 
cially in skirts having but one seam and void of 
the least hint of fulness. Every day one 
meets misguided followers of this particular 
style, and not only are they an eye sore to 
those with a sense of fitness, but ludicrous in 
the extreme, 

These remarks are by no means intended 
as a revolt against the accepted fashions, but 
rather to uphold adaptations and modifications 
to suit certain figures. Instead, for example, 
of having a skirt perfectly flat and plain 
across the top, where the figure is matronly 
and full, in far better taste and with far better 
effect is the single box-plait style held down 
partly by handsome buttons. In the back, 
a slight fulnessintroduced obviates all censure 
and criticism, besides being far more becom- 
ing in every way. These modifications do 
not destroy the smart air which everybody 
naturally desires to have their clothes invested 
with. 


THE DANGEROUS FLOUNCE 


It has become a matter of choice whether 
one decides on a cloth skirt with single, 
double or triple flounces en forme, but only 
tall women should attempt flounces which are 
double or triple, whereas the single flounce be- 
longs especially to women of medium hight. 
But better than flounces are plain skirts with 
tunics, as nothing is smarter or seen so con- 
stantly made up by leading and exclusive 
makers. Long gored skirts on which tunic 
effects are produced in several ways, either by 
hand-wrought designs or with applied trim- 
mings or fur, have a special elegance. But 
inexpensive gowns may follow in these lines 
and have for finish stitching only, 


TUNICS 


In order to gain hight one must remember 
that the tunic must be very long, A very 
tall figure can afford to have her tunic end at 
the knee, so that her hight may be lessened ; 
but no one else should attempt it, because of 
that cut-in-two effect which 1s so trying. 
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There is no better model to follow, either for 
broadcloth or those satin-faced draps d’été or 
Venetians, than to have a plain skirt, touch- 
ing the ground and stitched with or wi:hout 
a band. Over this falls a long tunic with 
rounding corners, which should ove:lap in 
the middle and turn off to the left towards 
girdle, and be finished to match the lower 
skirt. The bodice, being round and seam- 
less, should have a shoulder collar of crimped 
velvet, matlassé, or moiré in satin finish, 
which forms large scallops over the bust and 
fastens on the left with a handsome frog or- 
nament or a large button. The belt is of 
cloth, stitched very closely, and should be 
attached to the skirt and fastened over the 
bodice, avoiding the use of fancy pins and 
preserving an unbroken line from shoulder to 
hem of skirt—a capital thing to do, 

If one intends to havea fur collar it should 
fit over the gown collar but not entirely 
cover it or the dress collar may rise up into a 
high collar and be lined with fur only. In 
this case a narrow band of fur edging the 
collar belonging to the gown would add to 
the effect very materially. 

A fur muff to match or a soft velvet one 
with big openings for the hands would look 
extremely well when visiting. A chamois 
jacket worn underneath this bodice would 
suffice for ordinary wintry weather, while an 
extra mantle should be worn on cold bluster- 
ing ones. 


SUGGESTED COLORS 


If this model were carried out in Cyrano 
red with a collar and muff of the same 
crimped velvet and the fur used were chin- 
chilla or blue fox, it would turn out a very 
smart afternoon gown for a young woman in 
her twenties. This model would also be ex- 
ceedingly smart in grays, browns or blues, 
using less expensive furs and the collar would 
also be very effective if of cloth ina paler 
shade than gown and cut out a jour over 
white cloth. 


CACHEMIRE HOUSE GOWNS 


It is advisable to try one of the pale cache- 
mires, turquoise, banana yellow, cerise, Jac- 
queminot pink cr opal green for an evening 
home gown, suitable for dinner and receiving 
one’s friends. Have it made en princesse, 
with a demi-traine piped on the bottom with 
a bias satin roll to match or of white satin, 
and let the fronts be round cornered and show 
a nine inch bit of flounced satin to form a 
suggestion of petticoat in front, a mere tri- 
angle, nothing more. The neck of the 
bodice needs to be quite low, but a bias satin 
band rising above hints of a guimpe, while 
the guimpe proper with long tight sleeves and 
composed of a mingling of sheer embroidery 
and lace in an all over design produces a 
charming effect. The cachemire bodice has 
small epaulettes piped with satin in several 
rows. Crystal buttons in a double row orna- 
ment the left side of the bodice and continue 
half way down the skirt, 


RIBBON COIFFURE 


A smart ribbon coiffure is worn in the hair, 
of satin somewhat paler, twisted en aigrette 
rom a small tulle rosette foundation. This 
is quite in accord with the simple character 
of this pretty gown. There Js nothing to 
hinder any home dressmaker of experience 
from duplicating such a gown if it is cut and 
fitted. A princesse requires a skilled fitter 
above all other models, consequently it would 
be hazardous to have it cut and fitted except 
by a master hand. 
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CHRISTMAS TIDE MUSINGS—LIFE’S DREAD: UL 
MONOTONY-—ORIGINAL FADS—MR. PIP’ s 
EVOLUTION——-A DINNER COAT PROB- 
LEM——-THE NEW YEAR 


Suppose it is needless for me to observe 
that Christmas is here. There is no 
festival which makes itself felt so po- 

tently and none which has been so much 
abused. It has lost much of its poetic and 
religious significance by the greed of man. 
Christmas in the country in this most delight- 
tul old-fashioned winter had multitudes of et- 
tractions. I have had a large house party and 
the only drawback was that the severe winter 
has prevented us from going to the covert side, 
We have had all kinds of sports. The 
skating has been delightful and the snowshoe- 
ing, tobogganning and sleighing suggestive of 
arctic regions. How happily those new Rag. 
lan coats have come in for this stress of 
weather. I hope, however, that it all means 
an early spring. The waiting for the first 
swallow and the first violet is tiresome. | 
always break the monotony by a visit to the 
south. This year I shall go as usual to several 
cities, I shall look in at Philadelphia and | 
shall be in Baltimore a bit. Then again 
there are the trips around Cuba and the 
Windward Islands and perhaps a dip into 
Martinique. There is nothing so delighttul 
as having things out of season. It is a lux- 
ury which one really enjoys, I have never 
been as enthusiastic about some of the resorts 
in the pine woods, because pines always 
make me sad. There is a sameness about 
the landscape which to me is appalling. The 
one terror in life from which I flee is this 
dreadful monotony. And even in the Bible 
we are given to understand that future pun- 
ishment is cne eternal sameness. 

We are approaching a new era in life, 
English society which leads the world has 
preclaimed that the man of genius and the 
person with talent have the entrée. It is no 
more the conventions of ten years ago or the 
wealth of five which governs. And yet 1 do 
not think that society can open its doors ex- 
tremely wide. Now and then we need new 
blood, new ideas, new amusements. A man 


succeeds as an orator, as a teiler of bright stories, | 


as a very entertaining person. He is neces 
sary for our amusement, and we say to him 
** Come in.”” 


men than to women. You can teach a man 


even in his old age some of the convenances | 
of life, if he happens to be unmarried, but | 


you can never teach a woman. If she is 
vulgar in easly life and has developed a taste 


for bad clothes and a general dowdiness, it 7 


requires more than fifty dressmakers and mil- 


liners to put her into raiment which shall give | 


her an air of smartness. It takes, these days, 
even less than nine tailors to make a man. 


I have been enjoying the Education of Mr. | 


Pipp, and there the lesson is taught by Mr. 
Gibson in a few strokes of his pencil. Ppp 
is fast absorbing and assimilating, while if 


anything his handsome daughter and matronly | 


wife are retrograding. And in the beginning 
Mr. Pipp seemed a hopeless task. 

Let a man take up a smart fad, which will 
distinguish him from others and make him 
original without being conspicuous, I have 
formed a resolution just now to wear one 
color and one kind of tie, and for a year or 
more I shall not change the style of my at- 
tire. I shall have to order everything almost 
by the dozen, because such a fad must be 2 
luxury, and not an economy. If I desired to 
dress in the cheapest looking clothes, I should 
have expensive imitations of them made. If 
I cultivated epigram, or sang little risque 
ballads in French, or coster songs, or negro 
music, or danced well, I think I should con- 
fine myself to the one idea, and not try to be 
versatile. The world is growing larger :° 
rapidly, and there is so much humanity. |! 
prefer to be known as the man who always 
wears—except, of course, when in evening 
dress—black satin ties, four-in- hands for in- 
stance, than a person who spoke several |an- 
guage and had many diversified accomplish- 
ments. You can find thousands of men like 
him, while I might be the only one in 4 
thousand who could have conceived the black 


(Continued on page vi) 


Of course this applies more to” 
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(Continued from page 408) 

tie idea. I am a specialist. I am original. 
I am clever. 1 am of the age. Nowhere 
does the mediocre. man succeed. He must— 
whether he is lawyer, physician, politician or 
writer, or whatever profession he be in—be 
the specialist. He must stand out, and he 
must be the living exponent of the old Latin 
adage, which proclaims that the man of one 
book is more to be feared than the man of 
many. Of course if one specialty is not accept- 
able, you can try another. Your can show 
your versatility in private, but not in public. 
Better be called an ass than a person of no 
particular trait, no distinguishing characteris- 
tic. At the present time it is something or 
nothing, and it had better be an absolute 
blank than a smattering of odds and ends. 

One word more before I descend from the 
pulpit and the choir intones an Old Hun- 
dred. Again has the question of the dinner 
coat, like Banquo’s ghost, arisen and stalked 
forth. I am asked the following: There is 
a dinner of some dozen men, all intimate 
friends, to be given at a club of which all are 
members. It is formal and informal, but 
-he dinner itself is given tosome one member 
who has distinguished himself. What coats 
should be worn for the dinner or the evening ? 
‘Two well-dresséd men were asked this ques- 
tion—one an American and the other an 
Englishman. The American said: ** We 
are all friends. We are at our club, and we 
are there for a good time. The coat makes 
no difference—either black tie and dinner 
coat or white tie and evening coat.’’ The 
Englishman replied: ‘* Very well, but the 
dinner is given in honor of a man, In that 
case, we should put on our best to honor 
him. ‘The occasion in one way may be in- 
formal, but respect is due to him,.’’ And I 
said that he was right. The evening dress 
was the only attire to be worn. 

And now we are nearly on the verge of a 
New Year. I dislike to think of it, It 
suggests ageing ; but the only fight we should 
make against the accumulating years is to try 
to appear younger each day, and, if we must 
grow old, to do so gracefully. I shall stop 
dancing. I feel that I am growing a little 
stout, and that my hair has suspicions of be- 
ing thin on top. Man, like wine, should 
improve with age, and I shall throw aside the 
trappings of youth, to a certain extent, and 
try to assimilate the dress of a younger man 
with the tones and shades which befit the 
older. We have a battle still to fight, and I 
feel less and less like coming to that dread 
word, Finis. I trust, dear reader, this will 
not be our fate at least for a decade or two of 
Vogue anniversaries. 


NOTES BY THE WAY 


Or very heavy wear the underclothes 
offered this winter by the haberdash- 
The 


drawers are finished in red, corded with red 


ers are of brown dyed wool. 


and lined with the same shade of flannel. 
This lining is only around the waist and 
forms a stomach band. The waist itself is 
kept in shape by a species of stay arrange- 
ment, 


x a * 


Some new ascots are in light watered silk, 
with figures of discs in several darker shades. 
These discs merge into each other, some well 
defined and some faint. The design resem- 
bles water as looked at through a microscope 
or blood corpuscles. 


* * * 


White waistcoats are almost universally 
worn with evening dress. The white waist- 
coat isa low U. It is double-breasted. Fig- 
ured silks have not been much in evidence. 
In London some men have flaps to pockets 
of white waistcoats. 


* ok * 


A London rain coat is of rubber and wool 
fabric combined, which, after all, is the best 
to stand a severe climate. It is made with- 
out a cape, double-breasted, and gathered in 
the back with a belt arrangement something 
like the old-fashioned ulster. A gray plaid 


pattern is pupular. 
I PYF 


In London the fashionable dress gloves for 
evening are of blue-white and have no black 
stitching on the backs. 


# * * 


White ties for evening wear are absolutely 
square in effect, although the plain cambric 
tie without the butterfly idea is holding its 
own. It is worn by the more conservative 
element, 


* * * 


The custom of wearing white drill double 
breasted waistcoats with dinner coat seems to 
be growing, and it is reprehensible. A few 
figured silk waistcoats were allowable, but 
never white drill which go only with evening 
dress, And with a white waistcoat, if a 
black tie must be worn, let it be of black 
figured silk and not of satin. 


x * x 


Some of the shops are showing brown kid 
walking gloves with red stitching. These 
are absolutely hideous. They are of the cheap 
variety. 


* * * 


A half kimona, half bath robe, is of black 
and red striped smooth material lined in red. 
The stripes of the brighter color are narrow. 
It is fastened around the waist with a belt of 
the same material instead of a sash, and fas- 
tens with a clasp. The hem of the garment 
is bound in red silk. 


* * * 


Some new colored shirts are striped widely 
in old rose pink on a white ground and 
between each bar of color there is a hair line 
of black, These shirts have the stripes across 
the bosom and around the cuffs. The collar, 
which is of course attached, is turned down 
all around with round corners, The cuffs 
are also rounded, 


* * * 


The evening shoe with elast’c or silk top 
is seen this winter in limited numbers, The 
material for the shoe is patent leather. 


A HOLIDAY HOUSE PARTY 


AT AN ADIRONDACK CAMP 


a? make Christmas ideal it should be 
passed in the country with a lot of 
congenial jolly people and a rambl- 

ing old house as the setting. The most per- 
fect holiday I have ever experienced was 
spent in the heart of the Adirondacks. We 
were, in all, a party of ten without chaperon, 
bidden to rendezvous in New York two days 
before Christmas. Long before a list of nec- 
essary clothing had been sent to each guest. 
Arctics, woolen stockings, heavy worsted 
mits and hoods filled our trunks, It seemed 
as if we were preparing for the North pole or 
the Klondyke. ‘The worm glow of the hotel 
when we met and the general air of luxury, 
I was told was to be our last touch of civil- 
ization. The dinner was well chosen, the 
table charmingly arranged and we monopo- 
lized our corner with the feeling that the rest 
of the world made but little difference to us. 
After dinner we adjourned to one of the 
drawing rooms where the men told stories of 
camp life and described the great beauty of 
the mountains inthe dead of winter. By this 
time our host warned us that a long sleep and a 
good night’s rest were essential tothe next day’s 
journey. 1 was thoroughly alive and my 
imagination running riot so that I lay 
awake most of the night until, drowsiness over- 
coming me, I slept in fitfulsnatches with the 
soft eyes of deer peering from behind giant 
trees and a vision of long furred animals mak- 
ing their way over snow-clad hills. 

A hurried breakfast in our rooms and a 
bundling on of furs and great coats, a fasten- 
ing of bags, a general sense of excitement and 
we were in the omnibus dashing over slippery 
slate-gray pavements which had a correspond- 
ing tone in the lowering background of sky 
and atmosphere. 

There is always an added charm when one is 
particularly contented, as on a good time bent, 
to have the weather gray ; it is a color contrast 
which hightens the effect, As the train 
pulled out of the station the porter brought in 
a large box which contained bunches of vio 


lets for each woman. No detail neglected ; 
it was a perfectly planned excursion with a 
charming host and a carefully selected party. 
Boredom was left behind with the dress 
clothes and dinner frocks, anda lot of healthy 
minded people were making for the very 
core of nature with light hearts and keen ap- 
preciation, 

Time flew and it seemed as many minutes 
as it had actually taken hours to complete 
our journey by rail, 

The cold was intense ; as our eyes grew 
accustomed to the great whiteness, and 
the softly falling snow permitted a dis- 
tant glimpse every now and then, sleighs 
became visible. And such - sleighs !—a 
mass of fur, each drawn by four horses. 
Boxes were brought into the little waiting- 
room and woolen stockings, gloves, face- 
masks and wraps were put at our disposal. 
I felt already like a stuffed rabbit, but in spite 
of that I was made to draw on three pairs of 
stockings, a cardigan under my fur coat, and 
an extra pair of mits, The foot warmers 
were put in, and we were ready for our 
twenty-mile drive through the forest to camp. 
The queer-looking beings who were attending 
to our wants were dressed like St. Nick—in 
fur from their heads to their feet, looking like 
great bears that had accommodatingly come 
down from the mountains. 

One must experience the great stillness of 
the mountains in winter to understand it at 
all. It awes and subdues. For miles we 
drove in silence with no sound save the jingle 
of sleigh-bells and the occasional snapping of 
over-laden twigs. Night was coming on, and 
the snow, already deep, was falling fast. When 
the half-way house was reached—a small 
cabin which had been fitted up for the occa- 
sion—a large stove blazed cheerily, and hot 
tea and muffins were taken in the half-hour’s 
halt for a relay of horses before we were 
off again over the last bit of road which 
was as smooth and as perfect as a parkway. 
The moon had come out to enhance the 
beauty of the scene. The snow stopped fall- 
ing, and ahead of us, around us and about us 
lay this great soft down that it seemed dese- 
cration to disturb. The tall bare trees, with 
their long twisted arms holding up deep 
masses of snow for the moon to throw its 
pure white light on made a picture never to 
be forgotten. We drove through a tall rustic 
gate, tipped with snow, that seemed like the 
entrance to enchanted land. Then over the 
snow shone the warm red glow of window 
lights, and we entered a veritable Christmas 
card house, every window curtained with red, 
through which the light shone out on the 
snow, with the tall frosted pines as a back- 
ground. A wide door swung open, and our 
host ushered us into a large raftered room 
with deep divans and a fireplace that stretched 
out over all of one end. The walls were 
hung with furs and trophies, and the furni- 
ture was of logs, designed and upholstered in 
a moss-green corduroy. Out of this great 
living room, at either end, opened sleeping 
rooms, each with its bath room, so that I 
began to wonder if in reality we were miles 
away from a railroad in the very heart of the 
Adirondacks, From the house to the dining 
room was a short walk of fairyland. A large 
gong was sounded for each meal. It hung 
from a small tree and echoed out over the 
lake and started waves of sound that, in the 
profound stillness of our isolation, must have 
carried for miles. The delicious dinners, the 
way in which they were served, the play at 
rusticity, with actual comfort and luxury, 
were delightful. Just fancy, for weeks our 
host had been having supplies hauled up those 
mountains for our comfort, so that there was 
not one small detail of a perfectly appointed 
table forgotten. 

Snow shoeing, ice boating and sleighing 
were our pastimes during the day, and at 
night we would gather about a large fire on 
the shore of the lake and listen to stories, or 
the toboggan slide would be brought into 
play. Logs piled into cone-like structures 
along the lake were set on fire, and through 
the trees down the side of the slide were red 
and green lights that gave an effect of mystic 
grottoes through which one fairly flew. Often 
as I think of it all a great longing comes over 
me for that stillness and that majesty, that 
poetic charm and great luxury of this holiday 
episode in the north weeds. 


NEW LINGERIE 


Ingerie and everything pertaining to 
& woman’s under-apparel is sold in 
this shop, where are to be had fleecy 
eider-down mules in pink and blue that would 
tempt one out of bed with their soft promise 
of waimth. Exquisite satin garters, all bows 
and lace, to hold up the daintiest of <ilk 
stockings, which at most are a mere film, in- 
let with lace or covered with embroidery, 
There are the prettiest imaginable drawers, 
made up of lace tucks and ribbons until each 
drawer leg looks like a small petticoat. 

One exquisite pair was of fine hand tucks 
at the top, monopolizing all the fulness in 
the front and sides. The tucks graduate to- 
ward the back from rather long ones in front 
to almost nothing, The flounce was deep 
and made of tucks clustered together and end- 
ing half-way down the ruffle. Between each 
group of tucks were three fan-like strips of 
insertion inlet in the ruffle. The sketch 
shows the idea, and when examined nothing 
could be lacier or better taste. At the top of 
the ruffle there is a beading run through with 
ribbon, which ties in a bow at the side. The 
waist-band is also of ribbon, run through a 
one-half inch space. 

Exquisite are the varieties of chemise, and 
many materials are used for them. India 
silk, trimmed with masses of lace in all dainty 
shades, are once more popular. Soft India 
linen, tied with ribbons across the shoulders, 
is, I think, one of the most becoming mod- 
els ; for, if a woman is well formed, there is 
nothing lovelier than her shoulders, and the 
ribbon strap leaves the entire shoulder free. 
This model is so useful in evening gown ; the 
ribbons are untied, and one has a perfect-fit- 
ting garment, which does not make objec- 
tionable bulges in the lines of a bodice as the 
tucked-in chemise is so apt todo. Another 
pretty chemise is made of thin, soft, white 
material, trimmed with fine open embroidery 
and lace, with little ruffles over the shoul. 
ders, This style may be had for $11. 

The newest smartest of these garments 
this season, though, are made of silk cobweb 
gauze in all the dainty colors, and trimmed in 
fine lace, beading and little ribbons. These 
cost from $10 to $12 and are made to order, 
each chemise fitting the figure and reaching 
just below the hips. Exquisite little drawers 
are also made, if desired. 

Stays are not made in this paradise of lin- 
gerie, so we pass on to the corset cover; and 
lovely varieties are to be seen in these. A 
smart little Eton effect edged with lace ties in 
front, is a good model for women with large 
hips as it does away with the frill beneath the 
waist. For $6 there is a lovely design show- 
ing insertion and lace with tucks and a dainty 
little waist frill. 

For $5.50 is an appliqué of duchess lace 
bordered with torchon which is extremely 
pretty. A combination corset cover and 
short petticoat is particularly good ; the waist 
line is formed by a succession of fine hand 
sewn tucks and fits the figure perfectly. Lece 
trims the cerset cover and there are pretty 
little shoulder caps of lace. On the bottom 
of the petticcat a deep flounce is edged with 
lace. The price $26. The sketch shows a 
white dotted muslin corset cover trimmed at 
the top with a band of very open embroidery 
and lace tied across the shoulders with ribbons. 
The petticoat is of pink brocade with a 
fiounce of lace. Another petticoat is chaim- 
ing; it is of pink brocade with graduating rows 
of ribbon and cascades of yellow lace. 

The breakfast jacket may be made of vari- 
ous materials, either soft or stiff silks and it is 
to be edged with a plissé of the same. It is 
also most satisfactory when carried out in 
crépe de chine. 

Negligés of every description meet the eye 
from the now familiar kimona to the softest 
masses of lace and silk. The kimoras 
which are really serviceable are made of flan- 
nel in either blue, pink, or lavender and cov- 
ered with thin white china silk with four- 
inch border of silk the shade of the lining. 
They are very warm and so easy to slip on 
and off that I think they have beccme an es- 
tablished fact and are here to stay. 

Dressing sacques in the same design and 
treated in the same manner are also popular. 

Such a lovely jacket and petticoat to match 
are made of white taffeta. The jacket is 
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French with an accordion-plaited tail in odd 
points, that reminds one of bird wings ; coarse 
vellow lace is used as atrimming, Petticoats 
range in price from $4 up to the sky. For 
$11.50 a thick taffeta with a deep knee 
accordion-plaited flounce edged with a ruche 
of taffetta can be bought, and is a very useful 
and pretty skirt for ordinary occasions. 

For wear with ball gowns, the brocaded 
silks and chiffons are lavishly flounced and 
frilled with all the new idea of trimming car- 
ried out. Lace and ribbon play a part in al- 
most every skirt, and sometimes even artificial 
flowers, The fitting of a dress petticoat is 
now as serious a matter as the fitting of a 
gown, and no smartly turned out woman 
trusts to a ready-made skirt. Nota bit of 
fulness must there be in the back to interfere 
with the plain skirts, and the hips, too, must 
fit like a glove. 

For women who must wear flannel there 
are daintly little skirts made of albatross or the 
finest of French flannel, covered with either 
India silk or web gauze, and ruffled at the 
bottom and edged with lace. In short every- 
thing that brain can device for luxury, com- 
fort and prettiness has been invented and 
beautifully made of the very handsomest ma- 
terials. The lovely garments are madrigals 
and triolets in silk, chiffon and lace, with col- 
ors of dawn and the softness of zephyrs. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
(Continued from page iii) 


of the same tone. Girdle of violet velvet. 
This matinée would be equally dainty in pale 
yellow, pink or blue. 


PAGE 401 


Lert Ficure—Mourning gown of black 
cloth made with a shaped flounced skirt. Col- 
lar, cuffs, belt and bands of black fox. Un- 
der skirt and ruffle in the neck of crére. 
Crépe bonnet and veil. 

Ricut Figure—Mantle of cloth trimmed 
with Persian lamb, jabot.of crépe. Skirt of 
cloth, shaped flounce of crépe, headed with a 
double fold of crépe. 


Fig 5540—Seal skin coat with revers and 
lining of the collar of ermine. The revers 
are queer rounded things with an appliqué 
of black chiffon roses on each. Lining of 
the coat of white satin. Black satin belt 
with curious jade buckle. A little band of 
ermine is seen at the hands and an ermine 
muff is carried, also lined with ermine. Black 
felt hat trimmed with many feathers and a 
plain satin band. 








5552 





Absolutely Pure. 


The Government Investigations show 
Royal superior to all other baking 
powders in purity and strength. 


Fig. §552—Beet root velvet frock, Skirt 
fastens to one side with a rever, and has an 
extension flounce headed with an embroidered 
passementerie. The girdle plays a prominent 
part; it is very broad and strapped with mil- 
liner’s folds of pale blue satin fastened with 
rhinestone buttons just off the front. The 
bodice is made entirely of beading and em- 
broidery done on the velvet. A puffed yoke 
is introduced and is made of the blue satin 
with a jabot of lace falling beneath. Sleeves 
composed of bias folds of velvet with slashed 
and embroidered velvet jockies, and under 
which there is a frill of rare lace, Collar 
treated like the girdle with satin straps and 
buttons; the lining of the frock is pale blue 
silk. 

Fig. 5559—Elaborate house gown of white 
chiffon entirely overwrought with steel pail- 
lettes and embroidery and made over soft 
cream satin. An outlining of sable reaches 
around the neck of the bodice in a double 
row, and extends down the opening of the 
frock. Collar and vest of panne velvet in 
cream, the bottom of the skirt is scalloped 
and edged with sable, the scallops extending 
over a little accordion ruffle of satin. Plain 
sleeves to the hand. About the 
string of pearls is twisted. 


F ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS } 
aS ae he Vale S/o. he “be “ile S/ gas / 4i 
RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 





(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 


side of their letter paper. 

‘4) Emergency questions onl 
by mail before publication, an 
paid by correspondent. 


answered 
with $1.00 


So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
venience in reference, Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 1000 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue Office 


1204. Shirt Models for a Slender 
Figure, also for Girl of Fourteen. To 
N. C. C.—I want a shirt-waist pattern for 
myself; § feet 5 inches tall, 32 inches bust, 








Fits 

Perfectly, 
Wears 
Well, 


Comfort. 
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lastingly, and at slight ex- 
pense. Gray hair restored to original color, 
bleached hair to any shade, falling hair stop- 
ped, luxuriant hair produced. Booklet and par- 
ticulars free. IMPERIAL CHEM, MPG, CO, 
Dept. No. 6. 292 Fifth Ave., New York. 











24 inches waist measure. I want what is 
most becoming to my slender form and most 
stylish for office wear, I am a_ business 
woman, I also have a scarlet broadcloth 
waist to make for my daughter. 

The pattern of any model published in 
Vogue can be bought at the Morse Broughton 
Co. The price varies with the style. 

Nos. 5526 and 5532, Vogue 8 December, 
are both pretty models for a girl of fourteen, 

You do not say if you wish a silk or cloth 
shirt, The model on page 251, Vogue 20 
October, also Forsythe shirt, page 270, 
Vogue 27 October, would both be becoming 
to a slender figure, and are not too elaborate 
for office wear. They could be made in 
either silk or cloth. 

For a young girl a perfectly plain tailor shirt 
or one with a tucked front would be most 
suitable in red cloth. 

1205. Interlining for Bridal Train. 
Length of Veil and Arrangement. 
System of Dress-Cutting. To A. B.C. 
—(1) I am a dressmaker and may I rely up- 
on you for an answer to several questions? I 
have a bride’s trousseau on hand. Should the 
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ALEXANDER AND ATHENA. 
From a cameo now in Paris. 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


A NEW LIFE OF THE WORLD- 
CONQUEROR IN ‘‘ THE CENTURY.”’ 











ZESAR had passed his fortieth year 
when he led his legions into Gaul ; 
Hannibal was twenty-eight when he com- 
pleted the conquest of Spain; Napoleon’s 
first campaign in Italy was accomplished 
at twenty-seven — but at twenty-one Alex- 
ander had subjugated Greece, and the next 
year he defeated the hosts of Darius. 

The story of his life is wonderfully inter- 
esting, but how few know it. It was said 
recently by a well-known critic: ‘* Of this 
truly great man and monarch all that the 
person of average intelligence knows, all 
that even the college-bred man remembers, 
is that he tamed Bucephalus and sighed 
for more worlds to conquer. It has been 
left for Zhe Century,. after the lapse of 
more than two thousand years, to accord 
this noble figure his due,”’ 

The author of Zhe Century’s new his- 
torical serial is Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
professor of Greek at Corneil. Professor 
Wheeler has made Alexander “ve. He 
takes this remote historical character and 
presents him in the guise of a man who 
would be recognized as modern if alive to- 
day. And the illustrations are superb. — 
Castaigne’s marvelous reconstructions of 
Alexander’s time — beautiful sculptures, 
medals, coins, etc. An archeologist has 
been engaged for a long time in searching 
through European galleries for material for 
this new life of Alexander. 

You will miss an intellectual treat if you 
do not read this serial now appearing in 
| Zhe Century Magazine. 




























song train be interlined with hair cloth and 
Ihould the front and sides of the skirt be so 
interlined ; should they have any stiffening ? 

(2) Please tell me the latest style of ar- 
ranging the veil. And also tell me size 
the veil should be. 

(3) In your description of styles you fre- 
quently speak of embroidering in paillettes ; 
what are paillettes ? 

(4) I would like to know of a perfect 
system of cutting and fitting, something that 
would fit and not need so many alterations. 
Can you tell me of anything ? 

(1) A bridal train should be interlined 
with split sheet cotton wadding ; cut the train 
out in muslin which has a slight stiffness, and 
cover with split wadding, the fuzzy side up ; 
put it into the train with the cotton next to 
the satin. This gives the satin a soft finish, 


makes it hang beautifully and is not too | ~ 


heavy. It should be faced up with fine hair 
cloth fifteen to twenty inches in the back ac- | 
cording to the length of the train, and eight | 
to ten around the front and sides. 
(2) The veil is arranged on the head with 




















“THE VIZIER OF THE TWO-HORNED 
ALEXANDER.” 
Illustrated by Reginald Birch. 


THE WANDERING JEW 
OUTDONE. 


FRANK R. STOCKTON’S NOVELETTE 
IN ‘‘THE CENTURY.”’ 








M* STOCKTON, author of ‘ The | 
I 


ady, or the Tiger? ’’ has turned out 
many oddities, but never one that is fun- 
nier than the hero of ‘* The Vizier of the 
Two-horned Alexander,’’ now appearing 
in The Century Magazine, the story of a 
seemingly middle-aged New-Yorker of the 
present day who has lived so long that 
** the Wandering Jew is a poor, modern 
creature in comparison.’’ The longevity 
comes about through the accidental drink- 
ing of the Fountain of Youth some thous- 
ands of years ago. 

The Century will balance its Spanish War 
Series and Life of Alexander the Great with 
a number of light features, one of which is 
Oliver Herford’s delightful ‘‘Child’s Primer 
of Natural History ’’—pictures and verses, 
of which the following, is one of several in 
the December Century Magazine : 


THE DOG. 


HERE is the Dog. Since time be-gan 
The Dog has been the friend of MAN. 
The Dog loves MAN be-cause he shears 
His coat and clips his tail and ears. 
MAN loves the Dog be-cause he’ll stay 
And lis-ten to his talk all day, 

And wag his tail and show de-light 

At all bis jokes, how-ev-er trite, 

His bark is far worse than his bite, 

So peo-ple say. They may beright; 
Yet if to make a choice I had, 

Id choose his bark, how-ev-er bad, 


upright sprig, whichever is most becoming. 
The hair is usually crimped and arranged 
pomadour, like the coiffure on page 267, 
Vogue 27 Oct. ; No 5442, page 287, Vogue 
3 Nov., shows a bridal gown, with tulle veil 
arranged with orange blossoms. The full 
width of tulle is used for the veil and it should 
be cut two or three inches longer than the 
train, to allow for the lightness and moving 
of the head, as it should reach the end of the 
train when walking. After fastening it to 
the bride’s hair bring it down into the folds 
of the train, tucked in lightly to keep it from 
flying out too much, 

(3) Paillettes are a variety of spangle. 
Black net embroidered with paillettes is very 
much worn this winter, The skirts or en- 





a small wreath of orange blossoms, or a small 


patterns ready to be made. 

(4) There is no system of dress cutting 
that we know of where alterations are not 
necessary, as few figures are perfect or ex- 
actly the same on both sides. Alterations are 
always necessary. A very good way to avoid 
alterations on each gown is to cut a bodice of 
thin crinoline, such as dressmakers’ models 
are made of, for each of your customers ; fit it 
perfectly, and keep it for a pattern. 








FAIR WOMEN FROM VOGUE 


A collection of portraits of ladies originally published | 


in Vogue, Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, $7.00 
by Vogue, 3 West 2gth Street, New York, 


tire dresses come already embroidered in 


Cut Glass. 









f~ ~ bolidayRovelties, & 
Vases and Jars, of rich! 
Also inex: 
pensive but artistic ar- 
ticles in Silver, suitable 
for Xmas G 


ifts 



















C. D. Gibson. 


—as one can give. 











IN THE GARDEN OF YOUTH 


December 31, 1899 (52 numbers). 
made by Life Publishing Co., 19 West 31st St., New York City. 


ABOUT C. D. GIBSON 
IN LIFE 


| Handsomely Printed Catalogue containing 
| 120 Examples Sent on Receipt 





of Ten Cents 





Life publishes proofs of the best work of all its leading artists, including 
These. proofs are hand-printed, on Japan paper, mounted 
readyor framing. They are attractive and artistic decorations for any house 
and ,f@ as suitable presents—holiday, wedding, birthday, or for any occasion 
They cost $2.00 apiece and can be had of all book- 
sellers or of the Life Pub- 
lishing Company, 19 West 


FP. 


SENT 


Copyright by Life Publishing Co. 


31st Street, New York. 
Any reader 
who sends us five dol- 


lars will receive one of 


tion to be made from our 
catalogue), also back num- 


bers of Life from Septem- 





Vogue 


these proofs free (selec- 


ber 8th to date (contain- 
ing the Mr. Pipp Series, by 
Gibson), the extra Easter 


and Christmas numbers of 


Life (retailed at 25 cents each), and Life for one year from January 1 to 
This offer is net, and can only be 


After January ist Mr. Gibson will draw only for Life and 
his work can be seen in no other publication. 
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